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TE CARLO 


HE masquerade of the seasons along 

the Riviera keeps you always on 

the alert. A day may wear the sunniest 
face, but no sooner do you believe your- 
self with summer than the breath of a 
frosty dawn reveals old winter ; and when 
you see the sombre robes and sedate ex- 
pression of autumn it is spring with vio- 
lets in her budding bosom. Attended by 
these piquant airs, and stirred up by the 
effects of vigorous exercise to the keenest 
mood, as I walked along the Cornice Road, 
I thought I had never before met with 
such a beautiful scene. As the foothills 
of the Alps come down close to the Medi- 
terranean, the Riviera in this region is a 
mountain coast, frequently cut into deep, 
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narrow valleys by streams. The sum- 
mits of the mountains are sterile and bald. 
In some places precipitous peaks have 
been carved by nature into parapets and 
bastions of huge proportions. The slopes 
also have a somewhat sombre aspect cov- 
ered with olive trees, and only here and 
there touched off with a vineyard. But 
down in the sheltered valleys you find a 
luxuriant verdure of lemons, oranges, 
cacti, even palms, and the finer touches 
of gardens with hardy flowers in bloom 
all winter. The coast line is very much 
broken by bold rocky points and little 
bays. All along the shore are picturesque 
villages nestling down in the mouths of 
valleys, or perched on hilltops. 
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The Cornice Road, running from Nice 
to Mentone, winds along the seaward side 
of these rugged peaks. The ocean is 
about 1ooo feet below you, and still above 
you are the topmost crags of the moun- 
tains crowned with forts. To the north- 
ward you see now and then between the 
peaks, distant snowy summits of the 
Alpes Maritimes; to the southward the 
mountain side sinks rapidly down to the 
gorges, the points and bays, the villages, 
and the sea stretching faraway. But rare 
and lofty as the Cornice was it could not 
lead me beyond Eve, a typical hill-town 
of the Riviera, lying close below the road. 
I found three young men digging up a 
terrace for planting. The whole coast, in 
fact nearly all the steeps of Europe, are 
covered with these great stone walls or 
steps ; there are hundreds and probably 
thousands of miles of intrenchments that 
men, in their fight with want, build 
to advance their lines up the mountain 
deserts. 

The heights are often held by great 
standing armies, whose bugles sounded 
from peak to peak that evening, as the 
men shouldered their tools and came 
along to show me the way. They ex- 
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plained that the people of the region hard- 
ly make a living, for as no animals can be 
used on such ground, all the tillage must 
be done by many hands, and moreover, the 
olive trees, now much injured by insects, 
no longer yield good crops. After the 
spring rains are passed the arid summer 
makes irrigation necessary. One farmer 
whom I conversed with, like others of the 
coast, had open stone cisterns or tanks 
built at different levels on the hillside; 
the water was supplied by the mill-owner 
of the gorge, after he had finished the 
grinding and pressing of olives; pipes 
lead it around the neighborhood, and a 
functionary went about to open and shut 
the locked faucets according to the bar- 
gain of each farmer. The water was al- 
lowed to run into the upper tank once a 
week, at from two to three cents per hour, 
and the florist thus bought what water he 
needed for twelve francs per season. Lit- 
tle stone and cement canals and drains 
lead the water along every terrace, where 
a hose often helped in its final distribu- 
tion. 

Monte Carlo and Monaco, approached 
from the eastward, perhaps not 
overdrawn in the title +‘ The gem of Eu- 
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rope.’’ The sea comes in from a distant 
horizon of these lovely Italian skies ; 
rocky points and pretty bays succeed one 
another in a fine perspective of repeated 
forms ; the two towns cluster about their 
respective headlands ; villas scatter them- 
selves along the shore among olives and 
lemons ; and close above the whole rise 
the bold mountain peaks and bastions 
crowned with fortifications. 

As you come into the town you find it 
crouching up under the slopes, with scarce- 
ly room to stretch itself along the shore ; 
walls, terraces, crags, villas contend with 
one another up the steep slopes of Téte du 
Chien; thus the views are striking at 
every turn, with strong forms on varied 
planes, and back of them the sea or the 
mountains. And for a still further ascent 
a deep ravine yawns through the place, 
having achapel in its depths seen through 
the arches of a bridge, while the cliffs on 
each side are touched up by masonry to 
support the gable end of a villa, the but- 
tress of a garden wall, or a zigzag path 
carrying the eye stili upward to the peaks. 
Two points shoot out seaward from the 
foot of the mountain and allow some ex- 
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tension of the town. Monte Carlo, on the 
eastern point, has some gentle slopes for 
its hotels, a fine public garden of palms 
and semi-tropical verdure, and its Casino 
rising on the end of the point. The little 
bay will be recalled by yachtsmen who 
have cruised in the Mediterranean. Mon- 
aco is a lofty ridge of rock nearly sepa- 
rated from the mountain by a gully, and 
defended all around by precipices edged 
with the walls of this ancient fortress. 
The town gathers itself compactly to- 
gether on the plateau, with the royal pal- 
ace on the edge of the inland cliffs ; the 
approach mounts by zigzags to a shadowy 
gateway ; and the whole forms a strong 
and picturesque mass of rock and wall. 
Here and there a little watch-tower over- 
hangs the cliffs and allows you to look 
straight down on the white surf and gulls 
far below. The gardens are extended 
down the cliffs by terraces, steps, zigzag 
paths, and cosey nooks ; and the blazing 
sun on palms, prickly pears and other 
cacti give these charming gardens a 
semi-tropical appearance and feeling. 

As I finished strolling aboutthe placethe 
low lights of a ruddy sunset brought into 
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strong relief the peaks and caverns, the 
knolls and gullies of the great heights, 
and kindled the whole coast with color 
and shadow down to the sea ; they touched 
as with fire the old feudal castle or the 
town on hilltops, the shrine of high-walled 
lanes, the arched bridge over dark ravines, 
the gables and belfry of the villages, and 
turned the oranges into gems hung 
against the deepest shadow. And thesea 
passed from blue to purple, and still deep- 
ened as the twilight fell, till it became in- 
credibly rich and beautiful under the fiery 
afterglow. 

The tiny principality of Monaco, con- 
taining only five and three quarter square 
miles, claims an exceptional antiquity 
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even in this region. 
Until the first cen- 
turies of the Christ- 
ian era its name was 
‘*Portus Herculis,’’ 
in memory of its oc- 
cupation by Hercu- 
les, according toa tra- 
dition of mythology, 
before he went to 
Spain. As early as 
500 B.c, it is men- 
tioned as a colony of 
note. After the death 
of Charlemagne it 
was occupied by the 
Saracens. From that 
time to the present 
century it was fre- 
quently lost and won 
by each of the neigh- 
boring powers— 
Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Genoa, Milan, 
Florence, Provence, 
Savoy; and the 
stronghold was often 
devoted to merely 
piratical warfare. 
Then Sardinia held it 
until France, by ob- 
taining Nice and Sa- 
voy in 1859, virtually 
took it under its pro- 
tectorate. Monaco 
was probably the last 
place in western Eu- 
rope to suffer the full 
rigors of feudal tyran- 
ny. The conditions 
of life here, as late as 1840, seem already 
incredible. ‘‘ Noone,’’ says M. Abel Rendu, 
‘‘can fully realize the administration of 
Honoré v, which may be epitomized in two 
words—the strangest absolutism for law, 
and monopoly for means. This man, a 
perfect model of the old-time seignior, 
wished to revive for his own profit all the 
abuses and all the oppression of the feudal 
system. It is he who invented that no- 
torious iniquity known under the name 
of the monopoly of grain (exclusive des 
céréals). Behind the mask of a foreigner, 
Francois Chappon, he made himself the 
farmer and the miller of his country. He 
decided that this man alone should supply 
the country with grain, and that he alone 
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should grind it; and consequently that 
only the wheat of his gra\neries should be 
used in making bread. ‘All inhabitants 
of the country, sick or well, and all for- 
eigners, whether residents or visitors, 
were compelled to eat the same bread un- 
der the severest penalties ; it was impos- 
sible to escape. This bread, made of con- 
demned flour bought at low prices on the 
markets of Marseilles and Genoa, was of 
the worst quality ; but no matter, it was 
necessary to eat the Prince’s bread. The 
traveller crossing the principality, on en- 
tering it, had to give up the loaf he had 
bought at Nice or elsewhere; and the 
Sardinian workman could not bring with 
him his daily bread. The ship-captain 
who failed to calculate his provision so as 
to arrive in port without a single piece of 
the forbidden bread, had to pay a fine of 
500 francs and surrender his confiscated 
vessel. Every baker had orders to record 
in a special register the quantity of bread 
consumed by each family ; if the con- 
sumption was not considered sufficient 
domiciliary visits, lawsuits and evictions 
followed. This state of things continued 
for twenty-five years. 
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Education also became a monopoly. 
Honoré v, in opening a college at Men- 
tone, forbade anybody to have any pupils 
in his house or to give any private les- 
sons. The prince also imposed a tax 
on every head of cattle, and for fear 
that any animal should escape this duty 
every farmer was obliged to get the day 
of birth and the sex of the animal cer- 
tified on stamped paper. If the animal 
died he had to declare its death, and to 
get a soldier metamorphosed into a veter- 
inary surgeon, to draw up the documents ; 
otherwise he was suspected of having sold 
the animal beyond the frontiers, or eaten 
it in his family without the knowledge 
and to the great prejudice of the prince. 
Trees as well as animals had their civil 
status. 

As to the customs, spoliation is the 
only word to describe them. A court 
sat at Monaco ; but a lawyer in Paris con- 
stituted in himself alone theonly court of 
appeals ; and his judgments, always con- 
firmed by the prince, were final. In 
twenty-five years the prince pocketed six 
million frances, an enormous sum from a 
population of 6000 souls. 

The inhabitants of Mentone and Roque- 
brun, in 1848, broke their chains by a revo- 
lution, and the principality was thus re- 
duced to its present possession of Monaco 
alone; and the rights of the people have 
been expanded to the average European 
standards. Indeed the tables are now 
turned, both literally and metaphorically, 
for Monte Carlo pays the public expenses 
of the country, and relieves the people 
of taxation. 

On entering the lofty sumptuous halls 
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of the Casino one sees a dozen green ta- 
bles under concentrated lights, each table 
surrounded by a dense throng of ladies 
and gentlemen eagerly watching the 
game. A group of officiating croupiers 
on each side guard the trays of money 
and the roulette wheel in the centre. 
From fifty to a hundred people place their 
gold or silver on the signs and numbers 
they hope may win; a croupier sets the 
wheel and the ball to whirling, and says 
in a low, cool voice, ‘‘ Faitez le jeu, Mes- 
sieurs.’’ The tardy ones hurry their 
coins forward ; as the ball curves down- 
ward from its track and rattles onto the 
wheel, the croupier stops further betting 
with the words « Rien ne va plus."’ All 
are now silent and motionless with sus- 
pense, watching the wheel ; and when he 
calls out ‘‘ Vingt-sept,’’ they turn again 
to the numerals and watch with various 
feelings the croupier rake in nearly all 
the bets and deftly toss coins onto the 
fortunate numbers. It is all done with a 
certain charm of quiet manners, coolness 
and skili; even the sounds of the place 
have an individuality, the murmur of low 
voices being accompaniment for the faint, 
fine clinking of coin. 

But in spite of a numerous assembly 
and sights and sounds of even an intense 
activity, there is no frank and joyous 
flow of life in these halls of pleasure. On 
the contrary, surrounded by faces express- 
ing anti-social suspicions, you feel in 
yourself a certain degree of shame, sus- 
pense and dejection, and you understand 
the constraint felt beneath the forced ani- 
mation of some and the silence of others. 
A partial relief from this prevalent ma- 
laise is met when people come out of the 
concerts. Then the crowd gathers in the 
vestibule, and the more genial expression 
and tones of voice are a delicate tribute 
to the powers of music. 

Life at Monte Carlo offers to the student 
of men a remarkable collection of faces of 
the shrewd and depraved type. In the 
fashionable season of the Riviera the ma- 
jority of the assembly is made up of 
tourists, especially on those days when 
the classical concerts draw many visitors 
from Nice, Mentone and other neighboring 
resorts. Many of them bet a few times, 
drawn to it by the novelty of a new excite- 
ment and a hope of winning money, and 
some of them look back at the experience 
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as the first step on their road to ruin. 

But the most interesting study is to be 
made when the gambling element pre- 
dominates. After the eye has become 
accustomed to the glitter and the mind 
to the troubled atmosphere, you divide 
the company into at least two large class- 
es—players, or respectable people who 
have a weakness for play, and gamblers, 
or those who give themselves up to habit- 
ual gambling and the feverish vicious 
living generally connected with it. Of 
course this division is without any 
marked line, and the two classes shade 
into each other by imperceptible grada- 
tions. But such are the effects produced 
on character and physiognomy by the 
gambler’s life that no discerning eye can 
fail to distinguish between the extremes. 

Players come from all ranks of society. 
Royalty, nobility, gentry, tradesmen and 
artisans meet here on common ground. 
And although the crowd, therefore, lacks 
any distinctive social mark, its members 
generally differ from gamblers in still 
showing a capacity for feeling under the 
changes of fortune. The men who play 
generally wear a more serious face than 
the women, for as the majority of them 
earn the money that is lost, they feel its 
value. Many of them look anxious and 
walk up and down lost in meditation or 
in depression. The respectable women 
players seldom earn any money. As they 
derive their funds from either an income 
or their husband’s pockets, they feel less 
keenly its loss ; but they are quite as apt 
to play, sexes being about evenly divided 
in the Casino. 

As you remark the invariable raking 
in by the croupiers of almost all, and 
sometimes of all the money on the table, 
you marvel at the presence of so many 
faces of average intelligence. At rare 
intervals you see a gentleman and lady 
of distinction and force of character bet- 
ting in proportion to their fortune. In 
the presence of the bitter competition in- 
evitable in a dense population and of 
great standing armies kept ready to shed 
blood, faith in the solidarity of the race 
can hardly be an active force ; it is there- 
fore too much to expect gambling to be 
suppressed, because it benefits so few and 
injures nearly all who indulge in it. 

As in Europe public opinion does not 
yet censure a man much for playing if 
































his losses do not 
result in disaster, 
some of the best 
people still patron- 
ize Monte Carlo. 
You may see even 
a bride and groom playing for money to 
help them in their home-building. There 
is the commercial traveller, betting the col- 
lections of his employers on the chance of 
doubling the money in his pocket. You 
will see also the little tradesman, throwing 
away his scanty profits ; or the hard-worked 
teacher, getting rid of his money; or the 
flushed and haggard invalid, wasting the 
funds raised by his relatives, with perhaps 
great self-sacrifice — not to speak of wast- 
ing his remnant of force in the only ex- 
citement that gives an interest to his last 


days. ! saw a lady in mourning whose 
distinguished face and proud carriage 


seemed to protest with intense bitterness 
against this hazardous effort at bettering 
her fortunes. Another had white hair 
and benignarit manners, somewhat start- 
ling in this wandering from the sanctuary 
of home. Now and then you see a mother 
and daughter in helpful consultation, one 
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marking the game 
and the other plac- 
ing the stakes; ora 
young woman 
whose fresh face and 
naive interest show 
her to be still un- 
tainted by the vices 
of gambling. There 
are philosophical 
old men with the dig- 
nity of long white 
beards, and men in 
the iron-gray period 
ofstrength and cool- 
ness, as well as 
youths seeking ad- 
venture. 

With scarcely an 
exception, every 
player sooner or la- 
ter loses his head, 
in either anger at 
continual losses or 
excitement ove! 
winning. His eyes 
glow, his breath 
comes hard, and his 
color pales as with 
trembling hands he piles up his gold all 
over the table. For him—and indeed for 
all players— money ceases to be a value 
representing labor, and becomes so many 
counters used in a game of chance. 

The gamblers seated at a table and pur- 
suing their profession are in the main a 
silent, absorbed company, each with a 
pile of money in front of him and a card 
and pencil or pin for marking the game. 
Their worn faces are of all varieties. If 
at a distance some of them may seem 
commonplace or even attractive, when 
you get near and look into the eyes, at 
the mouth and at the lines carved by ex- 
perience and habitual thoughts or feel- 
ings, you feel what you may not be able 
to describe. They show an exceptional 
sharpness, hardness and cunning that can 
never be masked ; but perhaps their chief 
characteristic comes as much from a cer- 
tain loss and lack as from any definable 
mark. In manners a traditional coolness 
and quietude seem to be almost always 
observed. Even in exciting play, either 
winning or losing, their agitation is con- 
cealed under a manner almost stoical ; 
but you see in the eyes a covered fire, or 
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hear a muffled storm in the voice if a dis- 
pute arises over a stake. 

The young women habituées of Monte 
Carlo are generally of that unfortunate 
class who make a profession of acting a 
comedy while living a tragedy. Some of 
them are pretty, for the place is a market 
that draws them from even distant capi- 
tals. They doubtless find it expedient to 
keep up a brave external animation, as a 
solace and support for their victims; they 
gad about the halls in the lightest way, 
exchanging greetings, playing when in 
funds, showing their striking toilettes 
and smiling their professional smile. 
Many of the older gambling women are 
the worst types to be seen. There are 
many who have a small income, which 
throws upon them the stifling conditions 
of niggardly living. 

In such a place are very naturally to be 
met women of all ages who are thorough 
sharpers, stealing stakes from some player 
too excited to remember his bets, until 
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the vigilant managers are able to discover 
and eject them. And I was told of a 
variety that one would gladly refuse to be- 
lieve in the existence of: the woman ruled 
not only by guile, but also by the wildest 
jealousy and hatred—she who was once 
young and abundantly supplied with jew- 
elry now lends money to her succes- 
sors when they are inflamed with the 
passion for gambling, and who then en- 
joys despoiling them of their finery and 
helping on the ruin of the youth and 
beauty she envies. There are, indeed, 
many faces like burnt-out lamps with 
only charred wicks, or leather-masks 
with eyes of stone, hiding natures that 
you shrink from thinking of. 

The ‘‘tough,’’ the « blackleg,’’ and 
every variety of degenerate men here el- 
bow their way through groups of the av- 
erage humanity. There are professors of 
gambling who offer to sell ««systems’”’ 
for predicting the turns of pure hazard. 
With note-book in hand they station 
themselves beside a novice 
and write down the winning 
number and gothrough some 
figuring. At the next turn 
of the wheel they give out 
a subdued assent: ‘That's 
it; just what I expected. ”’ 
If the novice seems interest- 
ed, they get into conversa- 
tion with him and explain 
their methods and advise him 
where to place his coins. 
And if he wins, of course he 
does not refuse to share his 
gains; if he loses, then his 
professor throws the blame 
on some mistake or suddenly 
disappears. At the news- 
stands may be bought sealed 
books having the air of most 
confidential secrecy, wherein 
the novice may see various 
calculations for throwing 
away his fortune systemati- 
cally. 

The pathetic and the tragic 
romances connected with 
Monte Carlo would require 
more space than can be 
given here. But I often came 
upon little scenes that. can 
be given as glimpses of the 
more interior side of this 
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kind of life. In the writing room you see 
people studying over their correspondence 
with all kinds of expression, from hopeless 
sorrow to the most evil shrewdness. It is 
a place that seems to palpitate with a 
most intense feeling, which can be readily 
believed without looking at the lines 
written or at the still more significant lines 
omitted. On my left a white-haired man 
and a young woman discussed a letter in 
whispers witha painful degreeofacuteness, 
fixing up the phrases to run close to the 
truth yet miss it. On my right a middle- 
aged woman in mourning wrote with speed 
and passion while striving to keep her 
tears from falling on the paper; and far- 
ther off was a man whose determined and 
dark expression reflected a letter asking 
an ultimatum that would decide between 
life and death. Even on the streets you 
sometimes walk suddenly into a scene of 
mental and moral distress and struggle, as 
one of a couple pleading with a broken 
voice, the other keeping silent with a 
flushed and angry face. Onaretired bench 
of the garden I passed a father and son, 
the one all rigid with righteous ire and 
the other all confusion and dejection with 
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guilt. Ata gaming table I saw a man 
jerk his arm away from the supplicating 
hands of his wife, and wager in a single 
bet all that he was worth. His eyes 
gleamed with excitement, and hers with 
tears as she hung her head behind his 
shoulder ; and when he had lost he walked 
away with a lofty air, proud of his courage 
in throwing his all as a bait to fortune. 

But the scenes you thus happen upon 
in wandering about Monte Carlo reveal 
only a very small part of the misfortunes 
connected with the place. The great 
majority of disasters are hidden under the 
traditional mask of coolness and taken 
home for subsequent consideration. But 
asmall part of these disasters lead to 
suicide; and yet some authorities esti- 
mate that as many as one per week occur 
at Monte Carlo. A graveyard of the town 
has rows of their nameless tombs marked 
with numbers ; but the great majority of 
these desperate victims leave the place 
before committing the act, or their bodies 
are taken home by relatives. 

Monte Carlo for many years has been 
the point of a general attack on the vice 
of gambling, made by an association re- 
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flecting the better moral sense of Europe. 
The publications and the partisans of this 
association set before the public and the 
governments of Europe not only the 
weighty and familiar objections toany pub- 
lic gambling establishment, but they also 
point to the Casino’s effects on the sur- 
rounding civilization. It is sometimes 
urged that such a place as Monte Carlo, 
by drawing to itself the vices of the world, 
frees civilization of so much contagion ; 
but the history of the Riviera does not 
confirm this idea. Monte Carlo has 
proved to be neither a beacon to warn 
the innocent nor a harbor for blockading 
the criminal, but rather a fully organized 
institution for spreading the love of gam- 
bling, for cultivating the numerous vices 
on which it thrives, and for turning out 
professors of rascality. By this propa- 
ganda it has done great injury to Nice 
and other neighboring towns. It has 
driven away many foreigners who would 
like to winter in this part of the Riviera ; 
for they are unwilling to tarry with their 
families near Monte Carlo, or in towns 
where gambling is a widespread feature 
of social life and where the demi-monde is 
a prominent element. 

But it has done a still greater injury in 
demoralizing the native population by 
spreading through all classes the feverish 
spirit which characterizes the love of 
gambling, the means of playing and 
every seduction to debauchery. 

On the other hand, the company run- 
ning the Casino has been successful in 
self-defence against all arguments and 
examples. In the first place it avoids 
much antagonism by maintaining deco- 
rum in the Casino, by excluding all na- 
tives of Monaco from its gambling priv- 
ileges, by refusing admission to youths 
under eighteen years of age, by accepting 
no promissory paper from players, and 
thus restricting a man’s losses to the 
money he carries, by managing as often as 
possible to conceal any suicide that may 
occur, and by giving what is called « via- 
tique’’—a passage home to any gambler 
who has lost all his money at play, if it bea 
considerable amount. This last provision 
of course saves Monte Carlo from many 
tragedies. Secondly, it wins favor by an 
honest management of the games, by 
publishing widely any notable winnings 
or the occasional breaking of the bank of 
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a table, by liberal donations to local 
charities, such as the building of Roman 
Catholic churches, and by taking upon 
itself all the public expenses of the 
principality of Monaco. For it is said 
that the company pays not only a 
vast sum to the prince, but also pays for 
the civil government, the law courts, the 
police, the army, all public works, and 
thus frees the population from taxes and 
duties. Thirdly, it runs the Casino ina 
very liberal way, sparing no expense to 
furnish amusements and throwing them 
open to visitors generally gratuitously, 
or for a nominal price. The Casino is 
sumptuous—reading rooms, concerts by a 
good orchestra, theatrical performances, 
the opera and balls make it a lively and 
attractive place. In fact gilded vice is 
nowhere more extensively and thoroughly 
gilt than at Monte Carlo. Pigeon shoot- 
ing, regattas, coaching, horse-racing also 
are offered the visitors to this neighbor- 
hood. And the company contributes lib- 
erally to the festivities of Nice, from which 
it draws by frequent trains a large part 
of its votaries. Then it forces nature into 
alliance by establishing itself where such 
remarkable scenery and climate add to its 
attractions, and by making its gardens 
the most beautiful in southern Europe. 
Indeed there is little exaggeration in either 
part of the phrase describing Monte 
Carlo as a Paradise Lost. And lastly, 
the company follows a shrewd foreign 
policy, securing by subsidies and adver- 
tising the active partisanship of very 
many local papers and the silence of even 
some influential foreign organs. 

It enjoys the patronage of many emi- 
nent men who sustain it, some by silence 
and some by obstructing the progress of 
measures directed against it ; and it skil- 
fully wins security out of the complexi- 
ties of European politics. The company 
is sheltered from legal attack by the 
prince of Monaco, to whom it pays a 
great revenue for its privilege. The first 
point then to be settled is the independ- 
ence of the principality. The enemies of 
Monte Carlo point out that the prince’s 
claim has no real force, because as his 
principality was for generations a kind 
of shuttlecock, subject to the play of 
Italy and France, it therefore has not had 
in modern history any real independence, 
and also because the principality in nearly 
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every department and every member of press public gambling at Monte Carlo. 
its government is actually subject to The company’s power of self-defence is 
France. But the company sustains the of course very great. It takes in not less 
technical claim and works on internation- than $6,000,000 per year, and expends 
al susceptibilities so well that thus far about $2,500,000 in its maintenance and in 
neither France nor any other of the the amusement of its 400,000 or 500,000 
powers has felt free from possible dip- visitors. And it shows no signs of dying 
lomatic complications in an effort to sup- before the end of its contract in 1913. 
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THE RAVINE OF SAINTE-DEVOTE. 


AFTER MIST IN WINTER. 
By ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


Last night was gray with mist. Pallid and chill 
The yellow moonblur clove the thickening sky, 
And all night long a gradual wind crept by, 

And froze the fog, and with minutest skill 

Fringed it and forked it, adding bead to bead, 

In spears and feathery tufts and delicate hems, 
Round windward trunks, and all the topmost stems, 
And every bush, and every golden weed ; 

And now upon the meadows silvered through, 
And forests frosted to their farthest pines, 

A last faint gleam upon the misty blue, 

The magic of the morning falls and shines ; 

A creamy splendor on a dim white world, 
Broidered with violet, crystalled, and impearled. 
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SUGAR FROM SUNBEAMS. 


By H. S. ADAMS. 


OT an essence 
of the sun’s 
rays, evaporated by 
multiple effect, boiled 
down in vacuo, and 
spun off — glittering 
crystals—by centrif- 
ugal force; nota mag- 
ical compound ; not 
even a novelty ; and 
yet, to the majority 
of those consuming 
it daily, something 
of which they are 
curiously ignorant— 
beet sugar. 

Strange it seems 
that while the aver- 
age person, if asked 
to name the origin of 
the contents of his 
sugar-bowl, would 
respond «Sugar- 
cane, of course,’’ this 
juicy reed and all 
other sources com- 
bined, save one, sup- 
ply only about forty 
per cent. of the 
world’s product ; the 
remaining and larger 
portion has been stol- 
en from sunbeams, 
drawn through the 
veins of myriads and 
myriads of leaves 
and stored up in the 


tapering roots of one of the most unas- 
suming members of the vegetable world 
—the beet; a plant that hides its light 
under a bushel, that even in culinary 
art comes to the front only as spring 
salad and boiled beets (unless we except 
the beet roses that at Christmas grace 
the mouths of sucking pigs) —in short, 
a dweller in tilled fields of which but 
little might be expected. Yet the whole 
world is under lasting obligations to 
this erstwhile garden truck for its abund- 
ant liberality in supplying what has 
come to be considered one of the prime 
necessities of life. Tell this same person 
that he is eating beet sugar, wholly or in 
part, and he will laugh at you because he 
labors under the delusion that as com- 
pared to sugar (i. e. cane sugar) it is as 
oleomargarine to butter—in other words, 
a substitute of inferior quality; for of 
course he could tell beet sugar if he saw 
it. The fact is, however, that there is 
no difference at all, except in name. Su- 
crose, or crystallizable sugar, is iden- 
tically the same, whether extracted from 
cane, sorghum, maple-trees or beet-roots, 
and those people 

who claim, on 

sampling the 

product of the 

latter, that they 

can distinguish 

‘a vegetable 

taste’’ are giv- 

ing too much 

credit to their 
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tongue and too little to their 
imagination. Even as far back 
as the time of Napoleon 1., this 
false idea of the article was shat- 
tered, for it is stated that he was 
presented with some loaves of 
the (then) new product, a por- 


tion of which being mingled 
with cane sugar none could tell 


which was which. Today Europe 
floods us with it in a raw state; it 
reaches the great eastern refineries, 
where also comes raw sugar from 
the cane-countries. The two are 
inseparably combined, and the mix- 
ture goes forth as refined sugar, far ~ { 
and near; and refined sugar it is, 
nothing more nor less. Nothing is 
distinguished, as there is nothing to 
distinguish ; so it must not be thought 
for a moment that there is any sailing 
under false colors. Only this—that 
honor should be given where honor is 
due. Up to the present time the cane 
has received in the popular mind the 
credit of being the original source of 
all this product; but now that the sugar- 
beet is struggling for supremacy in 
American soil, its part in sweetening 
the world’s coffee can no longer re- 
main unacknowledged. 

Botanically, it traces its ancestry back 
to the well-known but humble family 
of beta vulgaris, which, though in its 
native state an annual, has become by 
cultivation a perennial. But it is no 
‘* common beet,’’ and resembles its pro- 
genitor in outward appearance only, its 
finer and more delicately tinted flesh and 
its refusal to mingle closely even with 
its own kith 
and kin be- 
traying its 
aristocratic 
breeding. In 
color, its pale 
pinkish hue 
and light- 
green leaves 
stand in 
striking con- 
trast to the 
ruddiness 
and dark- 
veined foliage with which we usually as- 
sociate the beet. Everything about it be- 
speaks a blue-blooded, gentle race. In 
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deed, those who believe that the 
education of children should be- 
gin with their parents and grand- 
parents will find in this plant an 
illustrious example of their 
theories, for in reality the seed 
which today appears to begin its 
_life has had, as it were, the ben- 
efit of four years’ training. First, 
the grandparent seed was sown, 
and in the fall the root being 
found worthy to perpetuate the 
T” line was stored away carefully ina 

pit to preserve it from the frost. 

Spring came and this ‘‘ mother-beet’’ 

was planted out and allowed to 

bloom and bear seed. The year fol- 

lowing, the new seed was sown and 

in autumn put to the same rigid test 
as its parent. Judgment is favorable, it 
is wintered and in time is planted and 
runs to seed. The grains then produced 
are those which may be sown for sugar 
the next season. Thus, after four pre- 
natal summers the grand-seedling un- 
folds its visible existence and commences 
to play an active part in the industrial 
economy of the universe. 

This system of education and ameli- 
oration of the sugar-beet is a business 
in itself and would require a volume to 
discuss it thoroughly. In this country 
it is as yet quite undeveloped, but in 
Europe has very long been carried out 
on the most scientific and elaborate scale. 
Starting with the Silesian variety, which 
a century and a half ago was found to 

analyze six per cent. saccharine matter, 
the percentage has been so increased by 
the force of heredity that under favorable 
circumstances fifteen and eighteen per 
cent. can be absolutely depended on, and 
in isolated cases anal- 
yses have run up to 
twenty-two, the latter 
figure having been ob- 
tained in the Elkhorn 
valley, Nebraska, and ‘ 
in Wyoming, from 
seed grown in Europe 
and consequently not 
acclimated to those 
sections. To the kind just 
mentioned most of these owe 
their origin, but they no longer 

go under that name. Seed 
has been acclimated by the \ 
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BEET SUGAR WORKS AT NORFOLK, NEBRASKA. 





growers of Germany and France, each 
newcomer ‘‘improving’’ on the original 
and in turn on his own pet seed until 
the appellations are legion. The real 
difference, however, remains compara- 
tively slight, consisting partly in adapt- 
ability to certain soils and climates and 
partly in proportion of saccharine sub- 
stance to weight of beet. This last con- 
sideration is no slight one in Germany 
and France, where the government tax 
is imposed upon the tonnage of beets 
worked in the annual run. Probably the 
most noted variety is the Klein - Wanz- 
lebener, so called from the town where it 
originated. One house still claims to 
grow the «‘original,’’ but most of its com- 
petitors have taken the seed and «im- 
proved’’ or adapted it. 

Among the great beet-seed farms, those 
of Gebriider Dippe in Quedlinburg, (Ger- 
many,) and Vilmorin, Andrieux et Com- 
pagnie, near Paris, stand conspicuous. 
The founder of the latter house devoted 
his life to the improvement of the beet as 
a sugar-producer, and the work still con- 
tinues with unabated zeal. Among their 
‘‘crack’’ varieties is the blanche amélio- 
rée, and no one unfamiliar with the pro- 
cess can comprehend all that is implied in 
the simple word forming the last half of 
the name. It means years of the most 
patient study—the kind of study that has 
produced the race-horses of today. The 
most careful selection of ‘‘ mother-beets’’ 
is made, that no bad traits may be handed 
down, a striking illustration of which 
care is shown in the statement that out of 
2,782,300 examinations made at Klein- 


Wanzleben, in one season, but 3043 were 
preserved for breeding. In each case a 
test is made either by withdrawing a 
cylindrical portion of the beet and an- 
alyzing the juice, or by throwing the 
roots into brine to ascertain their density. 

Having thus secured a seed that bids 
fair to produce a large yield of sugar, the 
grains, which resemble ordinary beet-seed 
in size, and also in point of containing 
several germs, are planted as soon after 
the first week in April as the weather will 
permit, quite thickly, in rows eighteen 
inches apart, the soil, which must be of 
the best, having been plowed at least a 
foot in depth to allow the tap-roots to 
penetrate as far as they wish — otherwise 
a deformed beet would result, or the top 
appear above ground and thereby accumu- 
late an undesirable amount of salts. The 
roots should be of as perfect shape as pos- 
sible, the best type being a long tapering 
form with a marked twist, resembling 
that of a cork-screw. When the young 
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plants show four leaves, they must be 
thinned out immediately, one being left 
every six inches or so. After repeated 
cultivation the weeds will have disap- 
peared and the broad leaves spread over 
the ground. The crop must then be «laid 
by,”’ it being very essential that the fo- 
liage remain unbroken so that the full 
complement may be in readiness to ab- 
sorb the sugar that the sun showers down 
in reckless munificence. From now on 
each moment that they are basking in 
solar splendor the honeyed substance is 
mingling with the arterial fluid, and flow- 
ing on, seeksthe subterranean storehouses. 
It is a treacherous possession, however, 





THE ‘‘ DIFFUSION * BATTERY. 
and walls the most secure cannot protect 
it against the ravages of rainy weather. 
But it needs only more sunshine to re- 
plenish the lessened stores. 

In these July and August days a beet- 
field is a beautiful sight if viewed in the 
morning or as evening falls ; the serried 
ranks flutter in the breeze, each crisp and 
delicately-moulded leaf startled into sharp 
accent. At noon all is changed; the 
foliage hangs in silken folds as limp and 
lifeless as a bat’s wing at the same hour. 
The leaves are now seemingly exhausted 
—one would think they were dying of 
thirst; yet it is then that they are labor- 
ing, andonlythen. Meanwhile theroot is 
absorbing water from the soil and unfor- 
tunately, at the same time, sundry impur- 
ities which are not liked by the manufac- 
turer. 

If clear skies and dry weather have 
prevailed during the summer the foliage 
should, by early autumn, begin to take 
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on a yellow cast which, though not an in- 
fallible sign, is usually a forerunner of 
ripeness. The actual test is made by anal- 
ysis, a fair average sample being select- 
ed. They should polarize at least twelve 
per cent. saccharine matter, with a co- 
efficient of purity of eighty per cent. to be 
profitably manufactured into high-grade 
sugars. When sufficiently ripe they must 
be topped and carried to the factory as 
soon as possible. They may lie on the 
ground, but if they remain in the earth 
they are exposed to the danger of sec- 
ond growth and consequent immediate 
diminution of sugar. A rainy season pro- 
duces the same result, so that in such a 
case sunny days must inter- 
vene before harvesting. 
Arrived at the factory, the 
wagon or car loads are 
weighed, tared, and as soon 
as a sample basket for analy- 
sis has been selected, the roots 
are stored in sheds constructed 
for that purpose. The latter 
are V-shaped and connect 
with the sugar house by 
means of conduits through 
which a moderate flow of 
water carries the beets. Into 
these they tumble hour after 
hour, day in and day out, al- 
most incessantly, for a beet- 
sugar mill must never flag 
during its necessarily short season — 
say one hundred days’ run, each year. 
The hapless beets are borne along to their 
doom like so many hogs to a Chicago 
slaughter-house ; on, on they go in mad 
confusion as they are driven down the 
length of the canals ; through the factory 
wall they pass, are caught by a wheel and 
hurried without ceremony into a huge 
gutter, where revolving arms speed them 
along, and—minus stones, dirt, ete.-—de- 
liver them to a spiral, which in turn car- 
ries them to the washer proper. This is 
an immense barrel with sides perforated, 
in which they are whirled round and 
round until they disappear beyond the far- 
ther edge, only to reappear bobbing along 
over a set of great whalebone brushes ; 
then with the last vestige of dirt removed 
they leave the washhouse and enter the 
factory proper. Without a moment’s rest 
they are caught in the buckets of an ele- 
vator and taken to the top of the house, 
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where they fall pell-mell into the receiver 
of an automatic scale. When this is full 
(it holds 1100 pounds) it registers the 
number of the weighing and then precipi- 
tates its bulky load into the slicer. A 
hand on the lever, and the great mass 
sinks like melting snow, until after the 
lapse of several moments nothing is left 
but a few chips dancing and coquetting 
with the swiftly rotating blades on the 
bottom of the receptacle. 

The beet-root being composed of con- 
centric rings, each full of tiny cells in 
which are stored the solution of sugar and 
other matter, it is necessary in slicing to 
rupture as many of these vessels as possi- 
ble. Tothisend the knives used areserrat- 
ed and produce narrow slices which we call 
‘cossettes’’ for lack of an English name. 
As these leave the slicer they glide down 
a movable feeder which supplies the diffu- 
sion battery below. The latter consists 
of a circular arrangement of fourteen large 
cells, within whose walls the juice is ex- 
tracted by what is known as the diffusion 
process—in other words, the withdrawal of 
it by soaking in water. Briefly, a current 
of warm water is turned on the contents 
of No. 1; this circulates through the mass 
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VACUUM PANS AND CARBONIZATION PLANT. 


of cossettes, passes out by means of a 
false bottom into a pipe which enters the 
top of No. 2, the mixture of juice and 
water being forced along by a flow of cold 
water which follows it constantly. The 
temperature of the former is maintained 
by steam-chambers attached to each cell. 
The same process continues with the other 
vats until No. 12 is reached, when the cir- 
cuit is ended, as one cell must be filling all 
the time and an empty one stand ready al- 
ways to take its place. No.1 isthen emp- 
tied by removing the bottom, the wet mass 
being carried to presses, where the sur- 
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plus moisture is re- 
moved, the pulp go- 
ing out of doors to 
be used as fodder. 
No. 2 then becomes 
first in a new cir- 
cuit, and so on, the 
cossettes in each 
cell receiving 
twelve saturations. 

After making the 
round, the fluid, 
which on exposure to the air has become 
a deep purple color, is conveyed to a 
measuring-tank near by, from which it 
flows toa mixer, where it is defecated with 
lime and then pumped into a huge car- 
bonation tank in which the lime and 
whatever foreign matter it may take with 
it are rendered insoluble, by means of 
carbonic-acid gas forced through it. 

Now the carbonated juice is pumped to 
the filter-press room where by means of 
an elaborate series of frames, hung with 
heavy cloths, it is filtered and becomes a 
transparent fluid of a pale-yellow hue. 
The lime thus relieved possesses about 
the same consistency as putty, and is 
conveyed at once into the yard, to be 
used the following season as a mild fer- 
tilizer. The process of mixing, carbon- 
ation and filtration is then repeated with 
a second set of machinery, less lime being 
used this time. 

This finished, the juice is treated with 
sulphur fumes, filtered by means of me- 
chanical filters, (bags being used instead 
of folded cloths,) passing into the quadru- 
ple effect, four great boilers in which the 
larger part of the water contained in it is 
evaporated by the use of steam. Witha 
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repetition of the 
sulphur treatment 
and mechanical fil- 
tration, the chem- 
ical part of the 
manufactureceases 
and the liquid, now 
called «thick 
juice,’’ is ready for 
crystallization. 

This syrup is 
boiled in the vacu- 
um-pan, a receptacle containing a copper 
coil heated by steam, until the proper crys- 
tals areobtained, which, withthe uncrystal- 
lized sugar, forms the ‘‘ masse cuite,’’ an 
unprepossessing mixture, which the cen- 
trifugalsare able to render into whitesugar 
in the brief space of a few minutes. These 
machines make about a thousand revolu- 
tions a minute, the centrifugal force driv- 
ing the molasses through the porous walls 
of the receiver, leaving a solid layer of 
crystals clinging to the side. After being 
sprayed with water, the damp sugar is 
released and conveyed to the drier, an im- 
mense tumbler whose heated walls re- 
move all moisture. It gradually works 
to the other end, the crystals falling like 
spray from a mountain waterfall as they 
make their rough journey, and arriving 
there, drop through various sized sieves 
into chutes under which yawn the open 
mouths of sacks. These are filled and 
the sugar is ready for the market. 

The entire process of converting the 
raw material into the finest grade of table 
sugar has thus gone on under the same 
roof, and the beets which were yesterday in 
the farmer’s wagon are to day sacked and 
branded «extra fine’’ and loaded in cars 
for shipment. 

Not all beet-sugar factories refine their 
product, but in America it is a distinct 
advantage, partly because of their remote- 
ness from the great refineries and partly 
from commercial reasons. Other points 
in the manufacture, as just described, vary 
in details from those seen in European 
factories, but in general the process is 
much the same, and the plant that the 
writer has in mind, being the newest and 
probably the best-equipped of those in 
the United States, may be considered a 
fair type. 

It was the writer’s privilege to witness 
the starting into motion of the machinery 
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referred to, to follow the workings of the 
ponderous mechanism as, responding to 
the touch of a woman’s hand, the parts 
began, one after another, to throb for the 
first time with living pulsations until the 
entire mass moved with the freedom of 
one body and as if they had worked 
shoulder to shoulder for years, bearing 
witness to skill of both manufacturer and 
chef de montage. Wondrous it is that 
hundreds of pieces of metal, fashioned by 
as many or more hands, in France, Ger- 
many and America, may thus be harmo- 
nized that but a gentle touch is 
needed to make the whole vibrate with 
motive power, and thus started, pursue its 
course day and night—with short weekly 
breaks perhaps—until at the close of the 
run it stops as quietly and peacefully as a 
steamship after a transatlantic voyage. 

There are now in this country six of 
these plants ; the locations being Alvara- 
do, Watsonville and Chino, in California, 
Grand Island and Norfolk, in Nebraska, 
and Lehi, in Utah, the last four of which 
were established in 1890 and 1891. All 
have been able thus far to cope with the 
disadvantages that lie in the path of the 
industry in the way of solution of the 
agricultural problem, and the business 
may be said to have gained already a 
very strong foothold. 

When it is considered that more than 
half a thousand of such factories, each 


so 


costing several hundred thousand dollars, 
would be required to supply the sugar that 
we consume annually, it is not difficult to 
seethat millions of dollars now sent abroad 
year after year would be retained here, to 
say nothing of the labor afforded to thou- 
sands of workmen, theadvantage toa com- 
munity of possessing a factory that uses 
raw material whose production is a bene- 
fit to the immediate neighborhood, and 
last, but not least, the improvement in 
general agriculture that must necessarily 
result from the pursuit of the very careful 
methods required in the culture of the 
sugar-beet. 

But though still in its infancy in Amer- 
ica, the manufacture of beet sugar is not 
a new departure for us ; it is only its suc- 
cess that is recent. The long list of fail- 
ures dates back as far as 1830, (which is 
about the time that it was placed on a 
permanent footing in France,) and for 
nearly a half-century its pathway was 
strewn with wrecks. Eight years later 
an attempt was made at Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, the experiment of drying the 
beets being tried, but the endeavor was 
unrewarded with success. 

Two decades and a half then passed be- 
fore any move toward reviving the in- 
dustry was made, when a plant was located 
at Chatsworth, Illinois. It managed to 
struggle along several years, but finally 
went tothe wall. It was moved to Free- 
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port, and later to Black Hawk, Wisconsin, 
with only failures asthe result. At last it 
found itself in Fond du Lac, in the same 
state. Here its establishment was attend- 
ed with a measure of success, but the en- 
terprise being hampered by insufficient 
capital, and the opportunity occurring to 
increase the latter, it was once more re- 
moved, this time to Alvarado, California. 
Again disaster, and Soquels was chosen 
for a site, but after a time abandoned. 
Then the factory at Alvarado was revived 
and a success, which continues to this 
date, was reached. Later on, the plant 
at Watsonville was erected. 

The European history of this industry 
dates back as far as 1747, when a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Mar- 
graff by name, found in the course of ex- 
periments on sundry plants, that the 
sugar-beet was the richest of all in sac- 
charine matter, his analysis being six per 
cent., whereupon he called the attention 
of his confréres to his discovery, and 
sought their aid in furthering what he 
believed might develop into a source of 
prosperity to the nation. No material as- 
sistance being given him, however, he was 
forced to abandon his project. He was 
thus the discoverer of beet sugar; the 
real promoter of the industry was his 
pupil Karl Franz Achard, who fifty years 
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later obtained very good results and in 
1799 brought the matter before the French 
Institute. This body made a report upon 
it and decided that the promising young- 
ster should be fostered and allowed to 
gain a fuller growth. Under the great 
Napoleon it thrived, an official decree in 
its behalf appearing in 1811. With his 
downfall, however, it received a severe 
blow, one manufacturer only outliving 
the general disaster, but it revived and 
became what it is today, an important 
factor in the economy of the republic. 

While France was thus displaying her 
enterprise, Germany was keeping pace 
with her neighbor, the government found- 
ing a school and model factory for Ach- 
ard’s use in experimental work. The 
new industry made rapid strides, and 
though not without setbacks gained a 
permanent footing. 

In our own republic there is a vast belt 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and of no mean width, which invites the 
culture of the sugar-beet and promises 
success almost from the start, if experi- 
ments thus far made can be relied upon. 
Soil and climate are there; careful 
culture will come when farmers realize 
that the brain must be used in tillage. 
As for sunbeams, the great illuminator 
is not chary of them. 
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HE importa- 
tion of ori- 
ental rugs has 
become such a prom- 
inent feature of our 
commerce that a few 
facts on the subject 
may prove timely. 
The weaving of car- 
pets is not only one of 
the oldest industries 
of Asia, but also one 
of the earliest forms in 
which the artistic 
mind found expression for its love of the 
beautiful. We, in modern times, create 
sculptures and paintings complete in 
themselves, and conceived independently 
of any ulterior decorative effect in com- 
bination with other objects. But the art 
of all the great artistic nations of an- 
tiquity followed decorative lines, and 
was only complete when based upon 
utility. 

Whether the Babylonians were the first 
to make carpets or were preceded by the 
Egyptians can only be settled when we 
know which was the older people. We 
have ample evidence, however, that car- 
petings made of woolen threads on linen 
strings, which have been found in Egvpt, 
date back to very remote antiquity. On 
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ENTAL RUGS. 


By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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the other hand, 
we also know 
that the Persians 
learned the art of weav- 
ing carpets from the 
Babylonians many cen- 
turies before Christ. 
As the art of making 
rugs has extended from 
Persia to many parts 
of Asia, and to Europe, 
and as the Persians still 
excel in this industry, 
they may well be con- 
sidered the great carpet- 
weavers of the world. 

It is curious to discover in this very 
matter of carpet-designs another illustra- 
tion of the persistence of an idea or a cus- 
tom in the Asiatic mind. In rugs made 
in Southern Persia today, and in some of 
the examples of rugs woven in the same 
districts which are perhaps one to two 
hundred years old, we see designs of ani- 
mals, and hunting-scenes interwoven 
with delineations of foliage. This species 
of design is confined to Persia and parts 
of India. If we turn back fifteen hundred 
years we learn that at the sack of Ctesi- 
phon, the Persian capital, by the Arabs, 
carpets 180 feet long likewise decorated 
with animals and hunting-scenes were 



















The Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin was born in Greece, but his first American ancestors 
came from Wales to Boston only a few years after the Mayflower. 
raduated from Williams college in 1857,and his varied talents have brought him 
before the public eye in several different capacities. 
state library he turned to the palette and achieved distinction as a painter of marine 
subjects, a department of art which is his ruling passion, and which brought him 
many years of a delightfully free life on the ocean wave. 
made our first minister to Persia, having been eminently qualified for such a post by 
his extensive foreign travels and studies. 
statesmanship, he is well known in the world of letters, having, in addition to his 
contributions to current periodicals, published several volumes dealing with travel 
and aesthetics and with the social order of Turks, Greeks, Persians, and others. 


Mr. Benjamin 


After some years in the Albany 


In 1883 Mr. Benjamin was 


Apart from his active career in art and 
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found in the palaces. If we go still far- 
ther back six or seven centuries, we find 
that mention is made of Persian carpets 
at the great banquet of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus that were embroidered with ex- 
cellent representations of animals. Is it 
not curious to see a certain style of design 
adhered to age after age for at least 
twenty-five centuries ? 

Persian carpets were greatly esteemed 
in Greece and Rome. They were intro- 
duced into Spain by Persian artisans in- 
vited from Shiraz ; they settled in the city 
called after its Persian prototype Xerez. 
The argosies of Venice, laden with the 
choice stuffs of the gorgeous East, import- 
ed vast numbers of Persian carpets to 
Europe. From Venice, they were dis- 
tributed among the palaces and castles of 
the middle ages. They were used as cano- 
pies carried over the Host, or over the 
heads of persons of distinction in pro- 
cessions, whence the word ‘ baldachino”’ 
from Baldak, one of the forms of the name 
Bagdad. We are told that oriental car- 
pets were spread over the rushes which 
covered the floor of Queen Elizabeth’s 
presence-chamber. 

The ladies of that period amused their 
leisure hours by imitating Persian fabrics 
for and throne-rugs; and there is good 
reason to believe that the tapestry of 
Europe was originally 
suggested by some forms 
of Persian carpets, espec- 
ially those of Kourdistan. 
The manufacture of car- 
pets as a distinct organ- 
ized industry was first 
established in France 
during the reign of 
Henry Iv. Persian car- 
pet-weavers were invited 
to Beauvais, but while 
their general methods 
were copied, eventually 
a more elaborate loom 
was invented. The repe- 
tition of patterns also 
became one of the chief 
features of these carpets, 
as it is of all European 
carpets, the inevitable 
tendency of machinery 
being to obliterate in- 
dividualism and to give 
us that «damnable iter- 
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ation’’ of artistic designs which so im- 
pairs the vitality of art expression. 

While the Persian carpet continues to 
be what it has always been, the most 
original and durable of all such textile 
fabrics, it also possesses a paramount inter- 
est as the parent stock of all other carpets 
and rugs now made in the world, at least 
west of China. As regards the carpets of 
that country while we can only say that, 
the period-of their origin is unknown, 
they resemble those of India. The de- 
signs of Chinese carpets like those of 
their porcelain ware often represent gro- 
tesque monsters and the prevailing colors 
are blue and yellow, and, more rarely, 
red. The method of weaving oriental 
rugs is everywhere substantially the 
same as in the case of the Persian car- 
pet. In detail of execution, finish and 
design they may vary according to local- 
ity, and thus have a distinctive name 
and classification, but they all share a 
common method of weaving. 

The curious thing about oriental rugs 
is the fact that they are not made by or- 
ganized companies, but by families. With- 
in a few years some firms have undertaken 
to establish a more European system in 
the making of oriental rugs, especially in 
Persia. They have not introduced Euro- 
pean machinery, but they hire the work- 
men of a certain district 
to enter their employ- 
ment and reproduce to 
order such patterns as 
have met with favor in 
Europe. One of the 
charms of oriental rugs 
has hitherto been their 
individuality, no two 
rugs being identical. A 
certain district might 
have a special style, but 
the variations in that 
style would be infinite. 
No two rugs could ever 
be found absolutely iden- 
tical. Each designer 
made his own pattern, 
following it in the main, 
but without too much 
insistence. The result 
has been to give the in- 
describable charm of in- 
dividuality to every rug 


aes made in the East. Each 
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buyer also knew that no re- 
plicas existed of the valued 


rug on which he said his 
prayers or reccived his 


guests. The principle on 
which these foreign firms 
are now proceeding would 
eventually prove destructive to the 
chief attractions of one of the most 
precious forms of oriental art. Happily 
this new system has not yet revolution- 
ized the manufacture of Persian rugs. 
When it does, the price of the old rugs 
will treble in value. 

As I have indicated, the varieties of the 
oriental rug do not essentially differ in 
the mode of weaving. The work is done 
by hand, with looms of the rudest con- 
struction. Tufts of colored woolen yarn 
are knotted into the warp with the fin- 
gers, and not with shuttles as in Europe. 
When a row of tufts has been knotted it 
is pressed down even and hard with a sort 
ofcomb. These rugs, however variously 
classified, differ from each other, not in 
the method of the manufacture, but in 
the character of the pile, the style of de- 
sign and the nature of the warp, which 
is either wool or of linen, and latterly also 
cotton threads. Oriental rugs are made 
by tribes or families in districts or towns 
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whose chief occupation is to 
manufacture them. From 
time immemorial a certain 
tribe or district has devoted 
itself to this avocation, and 
one reason for the facility 
displayed in the manufacture 
of these rugs results from 
adaptability inherited through many gen- 
erations of workers. 

Persian rugs are generally oblong and 
of moderate size. Hence it has been er- 
roneously stated that the large, nearly 
square carpets now seen in our markets 
are the result of European demand. This 
is true, perhaps, of the new ones. But 
there has never been a time when carpets 
of large size were not made in Persia. I 
have already alluded to such carpets in 
the time of the Sassanians. There is still 
a very fine carpet three hundred years old 
covering the entire floor of one of the larg- 
est apartments in the old palace at Ispa- 
han. I have seen many Persian carpets of 
large size that were old. 

The habit of sitting and sleeping on the 
floor or on divans undoubtedly first sug- 
gested the making of fabrics suited to 
such accustom. ‘The floors are of earth or 
cement, having a tendency to become 
powdery. Once a year, therefore, men are 
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sent for who bring long bunches of split 
reeds. Having taken the measure of a 
room, they proceed to plait a matting 
on the spot out of the reeds; this is 
called a hasseer. The rugs are spread 
over this matting. Generally a namdad is 
first laid over the hasseer and the rugs are 
placed over that. 

The namad or numiid is a heavy felt car- 
pet that has only very recently been ex- 
ported from Persia. The material of the 
namad consists of all kinds of wool matted 
together, excepting the hair of the dog 
and the hog, animals whose touch is un- 
clean, in the opinion of orientals. When 
the hair of the camel predominates, the 
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namad has a warm reddish-gray tint. 
Threads of different colors are inlaid on 
the surface in elegant geometric patterns. 
Although of various sizes, namdads are 
sometimes made fifteen to thirty feet in 
width and twenty-five to seventy feet 
long. As they are often upwards of an 
inch thick, they impart an indescribable 
air of comfort to an apartment and would 
be thoroughly appreciated in America 
were they to be imported here. But the 
character of their texture and their un- 
wieldiness make it difficult to transport 
those of the largest size. A gentleman at 
Teheran told me that the immense namad 
which covered his reception room was 
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taken from Ispahan to Teheran on the 
back of eight mules, walking ten or twelve 
miles a day, ‘Indian file.’’ The felts 
of Persia are made chiefly at Yezd and 
Ispahan, by a peculiar method. A trench 
is formed of the exact size and depth of 
the intended namad ; the hair is piled into 
this and compactly beaten to the required 
thickness. Afterwards it is again rolled 
and beaten by hand until a close, even, 
durable texture is reached. Those of Tur- 
key are manufactured chiefly by the 
Uruks or nomadic tribes. 

But while the namads are often quite or 
nearly square, most of them are oblong, 
to suit the usual shape of Persian rooms, 
which are narrow as compared with the 
length, because timbers suitable for ceil- 
ings are scarce in Persia. The khalee or 
ordinary carpeting is spread in the lower 
centre of the apartment. As the family 
sit and sleep on the sides or the upper 
end, heavy namdads are laid across the 
sarandaz or upper end and along the 
kenaréh or borders. 

Carpets are made in many parts of Per- 
Although those of one village may 
differ slightly from those of another, yet 
there is a certain 
prevailing type in 
each district. The 
carpets of that 
country are there- 
fore usually classi- 
fied as of Khoras- 
san, Feraghan, 
Kerman, Kourdis- 
tan, and some- 
times Karadagh 
and Teheran. 

The rugs of Fer- 
aghan and Teher- 
an have a loose 
texture and a vel- 
vety pile of me- 
dium _ thickness. 
The centre is gen- 
erally of a mixed 
pattern of small, 
irregular figures, 
surrounded by a 
rich border. Often, 
however, one 
meets with a Fer- 
aghan rug having 
the centre of one 
uniform color, red 
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or dark blue. The deep biue color of 
old Persian rugs is one of their most 
valuable characteristics. It has the qual- 
ity of the superb hue called «bleu de 
roi’’ of the Sévres ware, a tint that is 
beautifully prominent in the paintings 
of the renaissance. This admirable color 
is often found on the keramics of Per- 
sia until within the last century and a 
half. Somehow the artists of that country 
do not seem capable of today preparing 
blues equal to those of their predecessors. 

Some of the textile fabrics of Asia are 
suffering from the introduction of an- 
iline dyes that impair the tone of much 
of the art-work now done there, which 
fact adds greatly to the value of old rugs 
made before coal colors were invented. 

The Persians are very cunning in doc- 
toring the old rugs, however, and it may 
be well for the reader to bear in mind one 
or two points when about to purchase a 
costly rug. It is quite the custom to crop 
the surface of a carpet that is tarnished, 
whether by age or shop-wear in the ba- 
zaars. ‘The richness and depth of the 
pile are often considerably reduced in this 
way, as well as its durability. Where the 
pattern is worn or 
faded it is also a 
custom to touch it 
up very carefully 
with water-colors 
applied with a fine 
brush. This prac- 
tice is very com- 
mon also with old 
embroideries and 
Cashmere shawls. 
Before purchasing 
one, therefore, it is 
well to touch all 
suspected parts, 
particularly the 
reds, with a soft 
cloth slightly 
moistened. 

The Khorassan 
carpets are of a 
richer texture than 
those of Feraghan, 
having a heavy 
pile suited to a 
khalee or carpet of 
the larger sort and 
intended for ser- 
vice in reception 
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rooms. The pat- 
terns are dis- 
tinguished by 
flowers, realistic- 
ally represented. 
The Kerman car- 
pets are, as re- 
gards texture, 
more valuabjle 
than those of Ko- 
rassan and Fera- 
ghan, but the de- 
signs, which often 
include figures of men 
and animals, as well as 
flowers, are sometimes 
too realistic for the fin- 
est decorative work, a 
fault that has militated 
against their sale. The 
Shiraz rug has a heavy 
pile, being in fact allied 
to that of Kerman. It 
is quite common for the 
camel’s hair to be used 
undyed in the rugs of Southern Persia, 
especially for the border and groundwork 
ofarug. This gives the fabric a pleasant 
buff tone, suitable for an apartment fin- 
ished and furnished with oak. 

The best rugs now made in Persia, and 
perhaps in the East, are those of Kourdis- 
tan. The Kurds are a turbulent lot of 
cutthroats, nominally subject to Persia 
and Turkey; they are 
and always have been 
practically independent 
and ready to rob and 
slay at a moment’s 
notice. But they have 
had their uses, one of 
which is shown by a 
highly poetical feeling 
for color in the weaving 
of carpets of extraor- 
dinary beauty. A pat- 
tern common in their 
carpets represents flow- 
ers, not thrown up in 
realistic relief from a 
ground of one color, 
such as we see in the 
carpets of Khorassan 
and more especially in 
those of Europe, which 
impart a hard-set look 
to the furnishing of so 
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many of our costly 
mansions; but the 
flowers are interwoven 
with the groundwork 
in an impressionist 
style, as if mingling 
with the grasses of the 
field whence they 
spring, and suggested 
with the free hand of 
an opulent artistic nat- 
ure. The borders, as 
with the best Persian 
and Indian carpets, are 
skilfully designed to 
concentrate the atten- 
tion on the central 
ground. 

There is another car- 
pet made in Kourdistan 
peculiar to that coun- 
try. It is called do-rii 
or ghileem. Ghileems 
are woven on a very 
fine warp of woolen 
threads; they are thin and flexible, and the 
design and surface are identical on both 
sides. The prevailing colors are crim- 
son and blue and white, relieved with 
black, dark green and brown; but some- 
times a superb golden or orange yellow is 
used for the ground color, surrounded by 
an equally beautiful blue border, figured 
with roses. Most oriental carpets now 
exhibit in their designs 
the secondary and ter- 
tiary hues as well as the 
primary. The higher 
degrees of decorativeart 
present the primary col- 
orschiefly, and it is pre- 
cisely in this feature 
that the rugs of Kour- 
distan excel. Ghileems 
can be washed, and 
owing to their flexibil- 
ity they make admir- 
able sofa and table cov- 
ers and portieres, and 
are greatly esteemed 
for overland journeys, 
as they areeasily packed 
ona horse’s back. 
Rugs, form one of the 
most essential articles 
in the equipment of a 
traveller in the East, be- 
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cause on arriving at an inn he must sit on 
the floor and also lay his mattress on a rug. 
Often one stops under a tree by the way- 
side to lunch, and therug is then indis- 
pensable. 

A rug that we often hear spoken of is 
the prayer-carpet. This rug is simply 
like other rugs, excepting in the design. 
This kind of rug is peculiar to Moham- 
medan countries, being intended for the 
knees of the faithful at the hour of prayer. 
The pattern is generally oblong and rec- 
tangular, except at oneend, where it tapers 
to a truncated point, which must be 
pointed towards Mecca, and when the 
worshipper prostrates his head to the 
ground he lays it on that end. When 
the good Islamite is at home he knows 


well in which direction to spread his 
rug. But when he is travelling, this 


is not so easy. Many Mohammedans, 
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therefore, carry a small dressing-case in 
their pockets, the size of a cigar-case. 
It contains a miniature looking-glass, a 
comb, not for the head, which is shaved, 
but for the beard, a small knife or tooth- 
pick, and a tiny compass to mark the di- 
rection of Mecca. If not provided with 
this article, the pious believer must then 
be dependent perhaps on some giaour of 
a Christian to show him the probable di- 
rection of the holy city. It has more than 
once been the lot of the writer to assist 
Mohammedans in this way. 

Prayer-rugs are often made of-a size 
to suit children just able to sit up with 
the aid of a nurse, those intended for 
men of wealth are often exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Children’s rugs are sometimes of 
silk, embroidered with silver and gold. 

There is reason to believe that carpets 
in part or wholly of silk were at one time 
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common in Persia, 
enriched with a 
heavy pile. We 
know that the use 
of silk was well un- 
derstood in that 
country long before 
Justinian caused it 
to be introduced 
into Europe. But 
carpets wholly of 
that material have 
for some time been only rarely made 
in the East, excepting in Cashmere and 
other parts of Northern India. Just 
now there seems, however, to be a re- 
vival of the silk rug for the benefit of 
foreign markets. Of course such silk rugs 
are very costly. There is one before the 
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famous Peacock throne at Teheran em- 
broidered with gems and pearls. It was 


formerly quite common to weave gold and 
silver thread in Persian and Chinese car- 
pets. 

There is a kind of rug, if it can be so 
called, which has been much used by 
princes and men of wealth in Persia, and 
is still in vogue, although less than for- 
merly. I refer to rugs made of velvet or 
and embroidered with silk. 
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They are oblong 
like hall-carpets, 
the centre of one 
color, the border 
of another, a com- 
mon style being 
a combination of 
red and black, or 
blue and crimson. 
The embroidery is 
of needlework of 
the most sumptu- 
ous character, including appliqué work, 
which consists of pieces of different col- 
ors sewed over apertures in the design. 
This sort of needlework is especially ex- 
cellent at Shiraz, and in a lesser degree at 
Resht. Of course such rugs can only be 
intended for countries where it is the cus- 
tom to walk over the floor in soft slippers, 
or simply with stockings. I remember 
my embarrassment when I called one 
summer afternoon on the naib-e-sultan, 
son of the shah. He received me in the 
garden under the trees, and over the has- 
seers and ordinary rugs laidonthe ground, 
were spread some of the exquisite em- 
broidered rugs of’ which I have spoken. 
It seemed almost like sacrilege to tread on 
such delicate stuffs with walking-boots. 
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One of the finest rugs made in the East is 
called by American dealers the «‘ Khiva,”’ 
but more often the «‘ Bokhara’’ rug, proba- 
bly because it first reached the West 
through merchants trading with Bokhara 
and Khiva, great martsofCentral Asia. By 
orientals, however, the Bokhara rugs are 
better known as Turkoman rugs. They 
are made in the region which was the cradle 
of the Turkish race and is now occupied 
by the fierce Turkomans, who were at one 
time alternately subject to Persia or to 
the Moguls, and are now tributary to 
Russia. The colors used in these rugs 
are few, chiefly various 
shades of maroon, red and 
blue, interwoven with a 
creamy white. The pattern 
is also quite uniform, con- 
sisting almost invariably 
of a many-angled conven- 
tional figure often repeated 
in the centre, surrounded 
by a border somewhat sim- 
ilar, but in smaller designs. 
3ut the variety of combin- 
ations that are evolved out 
of this pattern is infinite. 
When one sees one of these 
Turkoman rugs it appears 
as if he had seen them all, 
and yet no two are alike, 
either in design or quality. 
The durability of these 
Turkoman rugs is marvel- 
They were not made 
originally for the market, 
but for the use of the tribes 
themselves, and are intend- 
ed for portiéres of tents 
and to throw over tempor- 
ary divans. One may some- 
times see rugs of this class 
fifty to seventy years old, 
that have been in constant 
use by some pastoral clan, and arestill not 
only in excellent condition, but have ac- 
quired a velvety softness and a certain in- 
describable peach bloom or sheen. Tomy 
taste there are norugs of the East that give 
more permanent pleasure to the artistic eye 
than these of the nomads of Turkestan. 
It is therefore greatly to be regretted that 
the aniline dyes which those tribes have 
received from Russian traders in recent 
years have come into considerable use in 
the making of their rugs. 
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The famed carpets of Daghestan are 
made in the Caucasus, and derive their 
name from the province of Daghestan on 
the shores of the Caspian. It is quite 
likely that many rugs sold as Daghestan 
are Persian. In point of fact Daghestan 
belonged at one time to the Persian em- 
pire and there is little difference between 
the rugs of the two regions. The pile is 
closer, perhaps, in the average Daghestan 
rug than in most Persian rugs, and the 
surface is rich and smooth, but the gen- 
eral style is similar. The loose ends of 
the work of the Daghestan rug are often 
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twisted into a handsome fringe. One of 
the finest of oriental rugs is that of Samar- 
cand. ‘The pile is rich and heavy, soft 
as silk, and the prevailing tone ground 
is a golden brown or mellow gray. 

There was a time when the Turkey 
carpets were more esteemed in Europe 
than any others. This was perhaps be- 
cause their shape conformed more often 
to the rooms of European houses. But 
the chief reason was probably because the 
thickness andcoarseness of the pile seemed 
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better adapted to the tread of heavily- 
shod feet, as well as to the rigors of the 
climate in northern latitudes. While the 
patterns and coloring of the Turkish car- 
pets are generally less delicate than those 
of Persia, there is no carpet which on a 
cold winter night suggests more genuine 
comfort than the halee of Ushak. 
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The halees of Turkey, although manu- 
factured in many parts of the empire, are 
made mostly in the districts of which 
Ushak and the neighboring town of 
Kulah are the chief marts. In that re- 
gion almost everyone for ages has been 
devoted to the weaving of rugs. In no 
part of the East, except perhapsamong the 
Turkomans, is there 
such a distinct, one 
might say conven- 
tional, style of design 
employed as at 
Ushak. There seems 
to have been little 
variation in the style 
from remote periods. 
The patterns are sim- 
ple almost to rude- 
ness, with little at- 
tempt to maintain 
absolute symmetry, 
but the chromatic 
scale is rich and har- 
monious. Red and 
green are usually the 
chief colors in a dia- 
mond-shaped centre; 
yellow, blue and 
black are tastefully 
intermingled in the 
border. A remark- 
able feature of these 
carpets is the extreme 
rarity of white in 
their design, while it 
is common in Per- 
sian and Indian 
rugs, some of which 




















are even designed on a white ground. 
The figures of animals or men are never 
seen on Turkish carpets, the Turks, as 
Sunna Mohammedans, being opposed to 
them on religious grounds. 

The Uruks of Turkey, who are inoffen- 
sive pastoral tribes found chiefly in Asia 
Minor, manufacture some of the best rugs 
made in the Turkish empire. They re- 
semble the Kourdistan ghileems in text- 
ure, but are somewhat coarser. They are 
wonderfully durable. The designs are 
generally in stripes, and the colors are 
vegetable dyes. Such indeed is the char- 
acter of most of the carpet-colors of the 
East. They are usually prepared by the 
carpet-makers themselves, and thus it 
often happens that the same family raises 
and cards the wool, weaves the rug out of 
it, makes the design and compounds the 
dyes. 

There are many varieties of Eastern 
carpets besides those mentioned here, 
but having the same general character. 
The weaving of all distinctively orig- 
inal oriental rugs which are not made for 
the European market is essentially in- 
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spirational. The weaver is in all prob- 
ability a mere rude peasant, or perhaps 
an intensely ignorant shepherd-girl, or a 
ferocious robber of the wilds. There is a 
pattern, perhaps, for general guidance, 
but as the weaver sits facing the reverse 
side of the web, it is evident that he re- 
lies chiefly on his memory. A certain de- 
gree of imagination enters, therefore, into 
his work, aided by a strong sense of color. 
Because of this individual quality of his 
work the oriental carpet-weaver may be 
justly considered an artist rather than an 
artisan. 

The time is coming has already begun 
to arrive—-when orientals will import 
steam-made carpets from Europe for their 
own use; the manufacture of oriental 
rugs will then cease as the home demand 
falls off. Wages in the East will also 
gradually rise with the general rise of 
wages the world over, and this in turn 
will put a prohibitory value on rugs which 
depend for their chief beauty on manual 
labor and individuality of expression. 
And then the Persian rug will become a 
thing of the past. 
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F a Japanese tea-garden be not the most 
idyllic spot in existence it comes 
painfully near it. The scent of odd, trop- 
ical flowers, the delicious softness of the 
air—that marvellous softness which is al- 
most a caress—of the Japanese atmosphere, 
and the alluring sweep and pose of the 
most womanly of women—the young Jap- 
anese girls—as they pass and re-pass, their 
trays filled with aromatic teacups, their 
eyes glowing with all the mystery of ori- 
ental youth—each and all combine to cre- 
ate the spell. 

I rolled my cheroot, closed my eyes, and 
abandoned myself to some such thoughts 
as these, while around me the light and 
life of the tea-garden continued to surge 
—a part of my reverie yet remote from it. 
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By SEWALL READ. 


Away in the distance I saw my Japanese 
man-servant Nagasan enjoying life in the 
humble part of the small park, with the 
maidens of the establishment, while 
drinking ‘‘snow’’ from Fujiama, delicate- 
ly tinted with cherry juice ; a mild refresh- 
ment, not calculated to arouse the partici- 
pant to any excessive bacchanalianism. 
Nagasan was a dignified, as well as a 
handsome fellow, and sitting there Japan- 
ese fashion on his heels, with his blue and 
white lotus-wreathed kimono folded toga- 
like around a form singularly athletic, he 
might well have posed as a young demi- 
god ofhis country. There was something 
Dryad-like, Donatello-like, almost Italian 
—in his sleepy black eyes and graceful 
curves. 


The Cosmopolitan introduces to the literary world Mrs. Sewall Read, who makes, 
in this clever story, her first contribution to the world of fiction. It is not often that 
first attempts aresoworthy. Mrs. Read isthe daughter of Colonel Frank B. Noyes of New 
Hampshire, and on both sides she traces her ancestry back to the landing of the Pil- 
grims. She was educated in Montreal and became in 1886 the wife of Mr. Sheridan P. 
Read, with whom she has travelled and studied through many of the European coun- 
tries. Her eastern experience—so well attested in the present story—was one of several 

ears’ duration, and was marked by her presiding during several years as the social 
eed of Messrs. Russell & Co.’s famous ‘‘ Hong,” in Canton. It is scarcely to be doubt- 
ed, from the evidence of such a beginning, that Mrs. Read’s literary path will lead to 











































As for me—his master, 
I am neither Dryad nor 
Donatello. Not even Ital- 
ian. An orphan from my 
earliest memory, a naval 
cadet from the earliest pos- 
sibility, I am remarkable 
for absolutely nothing. 
The only thing for which 
I am to be commended was 
my good sense in inherit- 
ing a verv comfortable in- 
come at the age of twenty- 
six. I was serving on the 
Asiatic squadron at the 
time, my ship at Nagasaki. 

I promptly resigned, in 
which there surely was 
nothing commendable, per- 
haps indeed much to be 
condemned, and _ deter- 
mined to live henceforth 
as far inland as I desired. 
How or why I drifted to , 
this little tea-house, in this 
tiny village of Niko, you 
know aswell as I. Was 
it fate, fatuity, or a mere 
aimless futility? Having 
no relatives my life merely lethargic be- 
fore, was simply useless now. 

I finished my cheroot, opened my eyes. 
Toki Murata, the lovely daughter of the 
tea-garden propriétaire was tripping past 
me, flushed with the perpetual giggle of 
the Japanese young girl. Her obi was 
filled with flowers. ‘‘Sahanara!’’ (fare- 
well) she said to me, on seeing me open 
my eyes. We knew each other well. 

I sprang to my feet. 

‘« Where are you going, my cherry-blos- 
som of a Toki?’’ I said to her in my best 
Japanese. 

Toki was my Japanese governess. 

‘Tt is the féte day,’’ she answered, gig- 
gling afresh at my American accent. «I 
go to put rice paper and cherry-blooms on 
the graves of my great-grandfathers. It 
does no good, I being a woman, but I love 
the tombs.’’ 

*«T, too, love the tombs. I may be of 
some use, being aman. Let me go with 
you.’’ 

Toki laughed. 
That is quite different. 


‘«Oh, a foreign man. 
I do not know 


how the souls of my ancestors will like 
But it does not matter. 


you to be there. 
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They will not harm one. 
Many foreigners go now to 
the tombs.”’ 

We passed out of the tea- 
garden gate. Toki raised 
a brilliant silk parasol, 
whose disk formed a ra- 
diant halo around her 
black hair. 

‘« You are as pretty as an 
apple-blossom, Toki Mu- 
rata,’’ said I, with a bald- 
ness which may or may 
not have been Japanesque. 
There is a certain conso- 
lation in being a foreigner. 
If one transgresses accord- 
ing to Japanese ethics, 
one’s sins are forgiven as 
being probably « foreign.’’ 
Japan is an idyllic country. 

«Yes, I am considered 
beautiful, very beautiful,’’ 
said Toki, unblushing and 
smiling. «‘And I would 
not marry, no not for 
many joys. To blacken 

. one’s teeth is so horrible. 

It is related that my 

mother was handsome as a young girl. It 

is difficult to believe—is it not? How can 

one be anything but hideous, with black 
teeth?’’ 

Toki showed her white ones in an 
obviously unpremeditated smile. I smiled 
too. 

‘«‘But all the married women do not 
blacken the teeth as they once did, Toki,”’ 
said I. «It is getting obsolete—that cus- 
tom.’’ ‘All good caste women do,’’ said 
Toki, with a little air. ‘‘They also wear 
the hair high. And foreign ladies, do 
they not also?’ ‘Oh, no.’’ I smiled. 
«I shall expect my wife to keep her teeth 
whiter than ever, after we are married. 
Is not that pretty? I shall probably 
shake her, if she doesn’t use the sweetest 
of perfumes, and keep her teeth like pearls 
—like yours.”’ 

My conversations with Toki were con- 
siderably interlarded with compliments. 
An oriental prerogative. 

Toki paused in the ecstacy of contem- 
plation of a foreign lady’s privileges. 

«But what must they do? Is it that 
they squeeze the feet like the Chinese 
ladies ?”’ 
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‘‘Do? Oh, no! They squeeze the waist, 
Toki. They make themselves very small, 
like this—’’ 

I described a circle with my two hands. 

«« $6 des Ka?”’ said Toki, pausing and 
clasping her hands parasol and all. «It 
must make one ill—faint! And how 
ugly.”’ 

‘‘It is considered very pretty, foreign- 
fashion,’’ said I, thinking of various slen- 
der waists I had clasped in waltzes on the 
Dakotah and elsewhere. 

“But my wife 
shall never squeeze 
her waist. Hers 
shall be large and 
gracious”’ (Juno- 
esque, I addedtomy- 
self,) «like yours.” 

We were entering 
a little grove, sur- 
rounding a temple, 
from whence we 
presently emerged 
upon the place of 
graves. Toki sin- 
gled out the grave of 
an ancestor of hers, 
and hanging it with 
rice paper, threw 
flowers around and 
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over it. Then she stuck some little joss- 
sticks in the grass, and prepared to light 
them. 

‘«« Let medo that, Toki,’’ said I, kneeling 
beside her. 

««Oh, no! oh, no!’’ Toki extended her 
handsinhorror. ‘It would be sacrilege— 
a foreign man.”’ 

She knelt daintily, and lighted them 
one by one, the gentle exercise summon- 
ing the fairest possible sea-shell rosiness 
to the clear, olive cheeks. 

‘« Now let us sit down and 
be comfortable Toki,’’ said 
I, when Toki had finished 
her little ceremony. «Give 
me one of the great-grand- 
father’s roses to pin on my 
lapel (surely that isn’t sacri- - 
lege), and you shall have 
some bon-bons,”’ 
and I produced a 
lacquer-box filled 
with the sweets I 
knew that Toki 
loved. No wom- 
en in alltheworld 
are so fond of 
sweets as these 
dimpled daugh- 
ters of Japan. 
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Nothing loath, Toki seated herself on the 
grass, placed her parasol disk-fashion 
back of her charming head again, and ate 
my bon-bons. She leaned over and putone 
in my mouth, now and then (to place 
dainty morsels between a guest’s lips is 
the highest Japanese courtesy), and when 
the bon-bons were finished I offered her 
my cigarette box. All oriental women 
smoke. Toki took one solemnly and 
lighted it demurely in silence, with the 
daintiness that was her special charm. 
Smoking had never struck me as a 
womanly pastime before. It did now. 

“If I had a samsin I would sing and 
dance for you,’’ added Toki, after a pause. 

I felt in all my pockets—even my 
watch-pocket. «I’m sorry I haven’t a 
samsin about me, Toki,’’ I said gravely. 

Toki laughed. A samsin is the native 
instrument, something between a banjo 
and guitar. 

Just then a strolling musician, one of 
the adjuncts of the féte day, came along 
the path. Of course he carried a samsin, 
and of course he stopped and began to 
play tous. When Toki played the samsin 
music was weird and delicious. The 
noise made by the strolling lad was a 
horror. 

I bought his samsin for something over 
twice its value, and sent the lad away, I 
am afraid to get ingloriously drunk on 
saki. 

Then Toki touched the samsin, and 
sang and danced—danced like a sylph, a 
nymph, a goddess—while I lay back on 
the grass and watched her, each delicate 
pose softly swathed in the silken kimono, 
filling me with ever-increasing rapture. I 
wondered if there were any women who 
could pose, poise, dance, with the grace 
and fervor of these corsetless Japanese. 

I thought of the satiny whalebonedness 
of cotillons on board the Dakotah, and 
sighed. 

«‘I must go now,’’ said Toki, when she 
had finished, panting a trifle, but by no 
means breathless, and readjusting her 
dainty obi. I am needed to pour tea in 
the tea-garden. I shall keep the little 
lacquer-box ?’’ questioningly raising her 
dark, odd eyes to mine. 

«By all means,’’ said I, feeling an 
insane desire to kiss this little tea-house 
maiden, anda still odder restraint keeping 
me back. 
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‘« You shall teach me some Japanese on 
the way home, Toki,’’ said I, springing to 
my feet and opening her parasol, which I 
had held during the dance. 

‘You do nct compliment my dancing,”’ 
said Toki, pouting a little like a child—as 
she was—‘‘ you, who compliment every- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘ You dance like a firefly—a bit of this- 
tle-down, Toki,’’ I said. ‘*You must 
teach me dancing, as well as Japanese.’’ 

‘‘As though a foreigner could learn to 
dance,’’ laughed Toki, and then fearing, 
in her native Japanese politeness, that she 
had been rude, ‘‘ one must learn as a lit- 
tle wee one,’’ she said gently. «I will 
tell you a story—it is a littlesong.’’ And 
she beguiled the way back with telling 
me the tale of a Japanese maiden who 
loved someone she shouldn’t—I have 
forgotten whom—and was changed into 
a lizard or some equally unpleasant 
reptile, and lived in that disagreeable 
state forevermore. There were tears in 
Toki's eyes when she finished, at which 
I chaffed her. She seemed to think my 
joking her so odd and foreign. 

I ordered tea when we reached the gar- 
den, simply that Toki herself might serve 
me. ‘Toki was the princess of the tea- 
house, and only at certain busy hours 
did her parents allow her to bring the tea. 

I drank my tea lingeringly, while Toki 
waited near me, then as she disappeared— 
and tea being a beverage which disliking 
hugely I could hardly consume more than 
three cups of—I called Nagasan and strode 
away to my room in a little native inn 
near the tea-house. Nagasan, who had 
evidently spent the intervening hours in a 
steady consumption of ‘cherry snow,” 
was, nevertheless, as unphased and imper- 
turbable as ever—a fact that speaks vol- 
umes for the innocuousness of the Japan- 
ese beverage. 

The summer drifted slowly by. 
no thought of leaving Niko. Such « teas 
in the garden, such dances and samsin 
music by Toki, such lessons in Japanese 
(I made huge progress), such long, 
dreamy, delicious days. I was in high 
favor with Toki’s mother, being a good 
patron of the tea-garden, and she sleepy, 
indolent-eyed, good-natured little Japan- 
ese—only a grown-up child herself—saw 
in mea good, partially-Japanized foreign- 
er, whose abundant yen (dollars) for the 


I had 
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instruction Toki gave me in the language, 
were a princely addition to the Murata 
exchequer. 

As to morals—had there been any ques- 
tion of such an unconsidered quality as 
that—well, ‘‘morality’’ is a meaningless 
wordin Japan. Nodoubt old Mére Murata 
would have given me Toki to wife, had I 
asked, but Toki and I were like two chil- 
dren. I seemed to begin life like a child 
again, when I began to learn Japanese of 
Toki Murata. 

So it went on through the long sum- 
mer. I living more or less in the aristo- 
cratic corner of the tea-garden—considera- 
bly more than less—basking in the light 
from Toki’s eyes, drinking in the liquid 
rapture of Toki’s voice, anon summoning 
Nagasan from his humbler paradise to 
tear myself away on some pretence of 
ricksha ride, or bath, only to return still 
more pertinaciously an hour later, and 
make up for lost time by staying the 
longer. My handsome man-servant evi- 
dently considered that he had fallen in a 
clover bed. Never was there a more de- 
voted servant, never one whose duties 
were lighter. 

At length I awoke from my dream. One 
feverish haste, 


day, while dressing in 
it occurred to me to ask myself, why 
I was spending month after month in a 


small Japanese village like Niko? The 
image of the pearl of the tea-garden rose 
before me in answer. It was for no pur- 
pose of learning Japanese, of studying the 
temples of the Shoguns, of informing my- 
self as to Japanese art ; it was—I lighted 
a cigarette—it was solely for Toki Murata. 
I reflected. 

I could not marry Toki. That was 
fixed. Nothing could be more impossi- 
ble. Charming though she was, Toki 
was after all a semi-barbarian, a pagan. 
She knew not even English. Was Imad? 
How my brother officers would laugh at 
my even entertaining the thought. I 
smoked rapidly. 

But again, I must not trifle with her (if 
I had not done so already). I respected, 
yes, loved her—baby pagan though she 
was—too much for that. I must leave 
Niko. 

I rang for Nagasan. For once I gave 
him something todo. He must pack my 
luggage, buy my ticket to Yokohama, 
and engage my rooms at the Grand Hotel 
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there. I was applying the knife. 


Then I went to tell Toki. 
II. 


The next day I found myself in my ac- 
customed rooms at the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama, awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer which was to carry me to Hong- 
Kong, whence I was going by English 
mail to Europe. I found a number of my 
old brother officers stationed at Yoko- 
hama on the admiral’s flag-ship. They 
chaffed nie considerably at the club, and 
also at various ‘‘small and earlies,’’ which 
orgies took place in my chambers, about 
my interminable stay at Niko. I soon 
checked this sort of pleasantry. 

The memory of Toki’s tears, her gentle 
imploring eyes, and the startled white- 
ness of her dark, rosebud face, when I told 
her I must leave Niko, was too fresh a 
wound to bear probing. If the officers 
of the Miriam suspected an ‘affaire du 
cceur,’’ they soon learned a lesson on dis- 
cretion. Otherwise, all was serene, at 
least serenely hilarious—if one may use 
so paradoxical a phrase—and I departed 
from Yokohama with a slight, reminis- 
cent headache, and in the company of a 
gay party of officers, their wives, and 
wives’ friends, the former of whom were 
going home on leave by way of Brindisi. 

I left Nagasan almost inconsolable. I 
regretted to part with my handsome 
henchman, but I couldn’t go over the 
world with a picturesque Jap travelling at 
my heels. One of my intimes suggested 
that the vast comparison between us, was 
the cause of Nagasan’s dismissal. For 
answer to which libel, I simply put my 
friend’s shoulder tothe wall. I gave Nag- 
asan a grossly liberal pourboire, and 
told him I should look him up when I 
came to Japan again. And I intended to. 

Among my compagnons de voyage was 
a friend of the wife of Cecil Bryant. Bry- 
ant was a rising young lieutenant—slowly 
rising—in the navy. The name of Mrs. 
Bryant’s friend, the bewitching young 
woman who had taken Yokohama by 
storm, was Beatrice Lancaster. She was 
Saxon, cynical, symmetrical, with the 
hair of Titian’s saints and the waist of 
de Maupassant’s sinners. 

She was one of those fin de siécle young 
women who astonish one with their versa- 
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“THEN TOKI TOUCHED THE SAMSIN.” 


tility of conversation, the charming audac- 
ity of their toilettes and a perfect equipoise 
of manner, under (from a purely masculine 
point of view) the most embarrassing of 
circumstances. In our favored land the 
type is not unknown. Having evidently 

in spite of her success— found no one 
to whom she would deign to throw her 
dainty handkerchief, I was prepared to 
obliterate myself as being much too small 
fry for her, when to my surprise I discov- 
ered in this young lady a gracious ap- 


proval of my presence ana a gratifying 
interest in my weak endeavors to please. 

To tell the truth, I was not in a mood 
for squiring dames, being much too de- 
pressed about little Toki Murata, to arouse 
myself to doing the agreeable. But the 
unmistakable, though self-possessed and 
quiet response of Miss Lancaster to my 
tame endeavors, and a flattering way my 
brother officers and the other passengers 
had of leaving me with her as having a 
kind of proprietary claim to her, braced 
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me as it were to the effort. 
I became in time one 
more of Miss Lancaster’s 
devoted slaves, servants, 
bow-wows. She was the 
kind of woman one in- 
stinctively places with 
pride at the head ofone's 
imaginary dinner-table. 
She had a reserved fund 
of quiet brilliancy, a 
kind of stately yet glow- 
ing elegance, which 
queens get the credit of, 
~ but which, as far as my 
limited observation goes, 
they seldom possess. 

It soon became pal- 
~} -  pable to me that I was 

expected to propose mat- 
~f rimony to this fair divin- 

f ity, and it shortly after 

became evident that I 

was entirely ready to do 

so. If I bided my time, 

it was more from the 
fatal indolence that character- 
izes me, urging me to enjoy the 
passing moment and to post- 
pone any exertion that might 
disturb the present harmony— 
rather than because I disliked 
making direct and recognized 
love to my enslaver. Miss 
Lancaster was at this juncture 
very charming. She seemed to 
divine and approve of my view. 

She was always delicately re- 
sponsive —no more. 

One day after ‘tiffin,’’ as 
luncheon in the East is called, 
I found Beatrice on deck, clad 
in one of those faultless gowns 
for which she was renowned, 
a French novel beside her, un- 
read. I had torn myself from 
the purely masculine society of 
the smoking-room, but. still 
held my cigarette in my hand. 

‘«« Pray, don’t throw your cig- 
arette away,”’ said my fair com- 
panion,asI was preparing to hurl 
itintothesea. «‘ Whynotsmoke 
it here with me? I don’t at all 
object to smoking, especially on 
board ship.”’ 


She smiled at me gently and 
TOKI, 























tapped her tiny boot-heel 
—the heel of sophisti- 
cation— with a cricket 
bat which looked like a 
cane. We had all been 
playing cricket before 
‘<tiffin.’”’ I lost my head as I was apt 
to do with her. 

‘‘Do you never smoke one wee cig- 
arette, Miss Lancaster ?’’ I asked, twirl- 
ing my little repoussé cigarette case, the 
one Toki had handled so often, between 
my fingers. Then, recognizing my mis- 
take, as a blank look came over her face— 
‘« Some—some ladies do,’’ I added weakly. 

‘«T know they do,’’ she said kindly, ev- 
idently pitying me a bit. «« But you don’t 
really think I do—do you, Mr. Lenox? 
It is sounwomanly ; don’t you think so?”’ 

A vision of Toki Murata rose before me. 
I had banished Toki from my thoughts 
for some days. Her soft, feminine figure 
robed in the graceful drapery of her 
kimono, her gentle, deprecating gaze, her 
shy, childlike yet thoroughly womanly 
attitudes came to my mind. 

Then I gazed at Miss Lancaster. Her 
little straw hat, with its severe band of 
white, was the exact counterpart of mine, 
except in size. Her blue cut-away jacket, 
of a serge matching my own, was fitted 
perfectly by a tailor, over a smooth shirt- 
front finished with a standing-collar, and 
neat white cravat tied with a perfection 
which years of practice have failed to pro- 
duce in me. 

Only the close sweep of her nether gar- 
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A LESSON IN JAPANESE, 


ment proclaimed by garb the difference 
of sex. Even her small hand, clad in a 
masculine-looking Dent dogskin, was en- 
circled by a stiff white cuff, clasped by 
dull gold links. Her cricket stick com- 
pleted the apparent manliness of her at- 
tire. 

‘«Oh, tremendously unwomanly!’’ I 
answered. 

«IT thought you really agreed with me, 
Mr. Jack.’’ (We had got so far as that ; I 
was Mr. ‘‘Jack.’’) Then, as she divined 
with facile, clairvoyant swiftness that 
something had evidently gone wrong, 
that I was not quite in the mood for a 
téte-d-téte, even with her (ardent lover 
though I was). ‘Shall we not join the 
others and have tea on the bridge?”’ 
she asked with infinite tact, and, leav- 
ing me to follow with her rug and her 
volume of de Maupassant, she led the way. 

That night, when I ran across Bryant 
in the smoking-room, it happened to be 
deserted by all excepting us two. He 
button-holed me. Bryant and I were once 
inseparables. 
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‘Don’t be wild, old chap,’’ he said ; 
‘«take it sweetly. But if you don’t mind 
my saying so, you are getting Miss Lan- 
caster awfully talked about, you know, 
what with your mooning and spooning 
and the rest of your nonsense. She is 
with us, a friend of my wife's, don’t you 
know, and— hang it all— plainly speak- 
ing, do you intend to marry her?”’ 

For a wonder I didn’t lose my temper. 

‘«« Plainly speaking, that is my desire.’ 
Then, after a few puffs : «‘ The only thing 
in the way, old man, is that I’m afraid I 
haven't got money enough.”’ 

As a matter of fact, I thought I had, 
although I knew Miss Lancaster to be a 
young woman of expensive habits. I 
made this bold statement to gain time. 

As I finished this sentence, I looked 
up and saw Mrs. 
Bryant hovering in 
the doorway. She 
had come for Cecil. 
My relations with 
Mrs. Bryant had al- 
ways been strained. 

She regarded me 
with the usual affec- 
tion that mens’ 
wives accord their 
husbands’ ante-mar- 
ital pals. «‘I haven't 
a third the money I 
am supposed to 
have, you know, 
Cecil,’”’ I continued, © 
patrepidly. 

} I cannot yet tell 
what induced this 
mendacious _ state- 
ment. ‘It was one 
of those curious mo- 
ments (we most of us 
have had one at 
sometime) when 
one’s good or evil 
genius seems to get 
into one, and utter 
words of which one 
feels personally irre- 
sponsible: { 

‘“T’m afraid I’ve 
been pretty badly bitten in stocks,’’ I con- 
tinued, my evil genius still prompting me. 

I never touched a stock in my life. 

“Well, you know your own affairs 
best,’’ said Cecil, who is a good old fel- 
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low, looking somewhat troubled, and then 
Mrs. Bryant’s voice broke in upon us, 
and a quartette of inveterate whist play- 
ers came in, and I went on my evil way, 
asking myself vaguely why in conscience 
I had lied so. Was it only to gain time? 
Was it an instinctive impulse of self- 
defence ? 

Four days later we landed at Brindisi. 
The day before landing, the usual and ap- 
propriate date, on shipboard «affaires du 
cceur’’ for settling little 
niatters ofthis sort, lasked 
Miss Lancaster to marry 
me. She tenderly but 
promptly declined. I was 
too dazed even to ask her 
why, to accuse her of hav- 
ing led me on, to make the 
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ordinary and authorized remonstrances of 
the rejected suitor. She did not even re- 
fuse me with disdain. She declined me 
with a kind of sympathetic pity, a pity 
for herself as much as for me, it seemed to 














my stricken senses. She did it artistically 
and with a finish, as she did everything. 
She had no wish to be my sister, or even 
ever to meet me again. It was almost as 
though she regretted me I thought, as I 
bowed myself down the gangway, and 
forever from her view. 

I travelled for three years. I did the 
Kara mines in Siberia. I did Thibet ; all 
the impossible places I knew of, that 
verged not on civilization. I was not rich, 
as riches go, but the income derived from 
my half million, securely and by no means 
recklessly invested, allowed me to travel 
comfortably, as a traveller should. I 
took mine ease in mine inn, but I could 
scarcely call myself happy. Why, I 
hardly knew. 

After three years I found myself one 
morning breakfasting listlessly in the 
cosey dining-room of the United Service 
Club, in New York. Someone touched 
me on the shoulder. I looked up and 
sprang to my feet. 

‘‘Great heavens! old boy,’’ I said, as 

3ryant fairly embraced me, ‘but it’s 
good to see you. Havea bird and a bot- 
tle, and tell me everything.”’ 

We soon sank into the leather chairs 
again. 

‘‘T havea boy,”’ said Bryant, exhibiting 
that seraphic air of modest paternity with 
which young fathers bear their blushing 
honors lightly, and then after we had dis- 
cussed young Cecil ad libitum, and I had 
seen some of his various photographs, and 
so on, we gradually got around through 
much driftwood to my own modest affairs. 

There was nothing to tell. I had done 
Thibet, seen the grand Llama, basked in 
Siberian mines, etc. 

That was all. 

‘‘How is your income? Looking up, 
old man?’ asked Bryant. I felt myself 
blushing a little, and then as I caught his 
eye we both burst out laughing. 

‘That egregious falsehood cost you 
a most charming wife,’’ said Cecil. 
‘Whatever in the world induced you 
to lie so? Lying used not to be your 
forte.’ And then as I looked foolish I 
have no doubt, for I felt so,—he continued : 

“That lovely young woman is in 
the market again, after a brief experi- 
ence of matrimony, still young and now 
rich. I have no doubt you would suc- 
ceed with her this time. She always 
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had a sneaking 
fondness for you, 
you know, in spite 
of the way you deceived her.” 

«‘Don’t mention it, old man,’’ said I. 
dryly. «I’m out of that line you know, 
Let’s revert to the weather.”’ 

‘« By all means,”’ said Bryant, promptly. 
One of Bryant's chief charms is adaptive- 
ness. ‘‘ The weather is an absorbing topic 
to a globe trotter, I'm aware. Where are 
you going next, you old Howadji? You 
can’t settle down in New York if you're 
not married, you know.”’ 

«To Japan.’’ I answered carelessly, 
but the next instant a resolution was born 
of the words. By Jove, I would go to 
Japan. The vague images of Toki Mur- 
ata which had been filtering through my 
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mind all these years, suddenly assumed 
form. I would go to Japan, and I would 
ask Toki Murata to be my wife. I thought 
of her tender, dewy face, and soft, gentle 
hands, and swore a mighty vow to my- 
self. What cared I for Bryant, Mrs. Bry- 
ant, all my brother officers—anyone! I 
had no relatives, thank God, to be shocked, 
or annoyed, or to browbeat Toki. Iwasa 
man and independent, and I would marry 
whom I chose, even if she was only the 
little, dark-eyed daughter of a Japanese 
inn-keeper, with the heart of an angel and 
the soul of a child. 

My action could injure noone. I should 
be beyond ridicule. I hung on the idea in 
the watches of the night, and the next day 
I started for Niko. 

All the way across the Pacific my mind’s 
eye was filled with pictures of Toki. I 
revelled in thoughts of the future. I 
would take her to Paris, and there Worth 
or Pingat, or whomsoever he be whose 
divine art it is to minister to feminine 
loveliness, should create for her marvels 
of attire, such as I could only imagine. 
Delicious compromises between the garb 
of the west and the orient, phantasies 
soft, clinging yet made of the wondrous 
materials of the world of art, and fashioned 
into something befitting a goddess, should 
be hers. I had heard Mrs. Bryant and 
Miss Lancaster speak of Jenness Miller. 
Whoever he or she might be, it seemed to 
me something of the Jenness-Millery idea 
might be evolved and glorified for Toki. 
I would teach her English—ah! the de- 
light of teaching English to my little ori- 
ental love. We would travel—how we 
would travel, and Toki, under my guiding 
hand, would develop into the most won- 
drous and original, exquisite of women 
(as she was now the most womanly) that 
this world has looked upon. She would 
be unique, piquant—everything that was 
rare and dazzling. I frankly raved, in 
those long days and nights on the Pacific. 
Then I had more lucid intervals, when I 
grew practical. We would have two houses 
—one in Paris for the winter, and one in 
Niko for the summer. ‘The Paris house 
should be simply a perfect setting for my 
pearl. Filled with all the gems I had 


been years in collecting—the treasure- 
trove of my wanderings, it should suggest 
equally the orient, land of artlessness, and/ 
the clime of artifice. 


One room should 
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match the cherry blooms of Toki’s cheek 
—that should be her boudoir. Our dining- 
room should be dark, like her eyes, and 
her salon purely, daintily, white—like her 
pearls of teeth. I went into every detail 
of this new life to be, and spent days and 
nights of long rapture. 
We stopped at Honolulua day. Usually 
I had taken a kind of artistic pleasure in 
the natural loveliness of these islands; I 
had watched the sampan boys with de- 
light, as they directed their craft toward 
us laden with tropical fruits, and the un- 
conscious beauty of their lightly clad fig- 
ures had pleased me. 
Now, I loathed them. Thesampan boys 
seemed only a factor in this odious delay. 
I had friends on shore, but I could not 
leave the ship. I feverishly paced the 
deck, out in the hot bay, eager to be off. 
After a long voyage we reached Yoko- 
hama. I flew to Tokio. I ran to Niko. I 
found myself at last near the tea-garden 
with a nervousness I could just Barely 
surmount, and an eagerness I could hard- 
ly disguise. In Yokohama, I had thrown 
myself into the white clothing of the 
orient foreigner, the attire in which Toki 
knew me. I tore off my gloves. I had 
never worn gloves with Toki. I adjusted 
the black sash which I was sure she liked. 
I had my flowers and my bon-bons. They 
were for her—her. My heart beat wildly 
as I approached the tea-garden. The 
same cherry trees bloomed in the gar- 
den, the same chrysanthemums she had 
watered when I lounged beside her, were 
there lifting their gorgeous héads, the 
same sweet odors of the orient garden,even 
the lightfooted maidens carrying their tea- 
cups. All was as though I had never left. 
I pulled myself together. It was old 
mother Murata who stood there welcom- 
ing me with her eastern smile, showing the 
blackened teeth Toki thought so hideous. 
Then Toki was well. I breathed freely. 
The little old Japanese woman bowed to 
the ground, and showed much joy. ‘Oh, 
yes, Toki was well—very well, and hand- 
some—handsomer than ever. And Toki 
would be so pleased to see the honorable 
gentleman. Toki wore her hair high 
now ’’—here came the inevitable giggle. 
‘« It was now twelve moons, yes just twelve 
moons by the cherry-blossoms, since Toki 
had been married to the honorable gentle- 
man’s ‘* boy,’’ Nagasan. 
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By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


T is as an apostle of the noble doctrine 
of peace that Mr. Blaine’s name will 
go down to its most enduring fame. It 
is he who has given the American people 
a broad view of political life. He has by 


the power of his personal teaching taught 
them in the field of politics to turn their 
eyes from local contentions, petty rivalries 
and personal slanders, to the higher plane 








of national brotherhood. His peace con- 
ference at Washington, followed by the de- 
velopment and successful carrying out of 
a brilliant policy of commercial reciprocity 
with the southern nations of the western 
world must have a tremendous influ- 
ence for all time. This great plan for 
the advancement of the conditions of in- 
ternational intercourse on this continent 
may not be fully com- 
pleted in Mr. Blaine’s 
lifetime, but the seeds 
are well sown and the 
results are sure. 

The influence of a 
peace compact between 
the nations of the Amer- 
icas and the settlement 
of all disputes by arbi- 
tration should, through 
mere force of example, 
make war as a means 
of settling disputes 
between the older na- 
tions of Europe an 
impossibility. 

It is to be supposed 
that the average politi- 
cian will smile with de- 
rision at the idea of 
considering Mr. Blaine 
as a devout figure, and 
as an apostle standing 
for one of the greatest 
movements ever made 
for the advancement of 
mankind. This view 
of him I am sure would 
certainly not occur to 
those actively engaged 
in the politics of the day. 
Yet this is the correct 
view. He has been, and 
is, a powerful instru- 
ment of a great cause. 
He has, unconscious to 
himself, much of the 
character of the prophet 
and the seer. This has 
been repeatedly demon- 
strated by his always 
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being in advance of his party. It also 
explains to a certain extent the almost 
mysterious attachment had for him by 
the great masses of people who have 
never had an opportunity to come in con- 
tact with his most engaging individuality. 

Ever since he entered the Fremont cam- 
paign in 1856, he has been recognized as a 
leader of men. He has this quality to a 
high degree. It is not through his elo- 
quence that he captures people, because 
there are many public speakers whose 
speeches read fully as well as those of Mr. 
Blaine, and who yet have not one tithe of 
his popularity. From the time of his first 
appearance he has been a powerful and 
dominating figure. He first mastered the 
politics of his state, served in its legisla- 
ture and was then sent to congress, where 
he appeared in 1862. During the war of 
the rebellion he was one of the most in- 
dustrious and most useful members of the 
house. It should be noted here that his 
hold upon his own state has never failed 
him. The people there are passionately 
devoted to him. They have always been 
proud and anxious to confer on him any 
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office in their gift. He was notablein con- 
gress during the war for the support which 
he gave to the national government, and 
for his perfectly accurate predictions of 
the downfall of the South. He never was 
led away during the period which fol- 
lowed the war, when financial uncertainty 
ruled. 

During the last ten years Mr. Blaine 
has enjoyed the position of being the 
most conspicuous American citizen. No 
one in our history has ever before refused 
peremptorily the nomination for the pres- 
idency of the United States when tendered 
with practical unanimity by a great 
party. No statesman in our history has 
ever had a more passionate and devoted 
following. No statesman has ever had 
more bitter enemies. His following, how- 
ever, has been so great, and the place 
made by him in our history is so large, 
that no one can safely say today what 
will be the closing chapter in his brilliant 
career. 

This career has been a phenomenal one. 
Mr. Blaine has the qualities which always 
interest and command attention. He 

















could never enter a room filled with 
strangers without instantly awakening 
curiosity. His individuality and his per- 
sonal force are so intense that his influ- 
ence over others has often been described 
as magnetic. Indeed, this has been one of 
the terms of reproach used by his enemies. 
‘The magnetic man from Maine’’ has 
been the favorite phrase of satire used by 
his critics in political campaigns. 

The character of his enemies is most re- 
markable. No more partisan enemies 
have ever been known in history. Men 
who were fair in ordinary pursuits of life 
and given to reasonable views, have shown 
nothing but intense passion and prejudice 
in discussing Mr. Blaine. To believe one- 
tenth of the charges brought against him 


by these opponents, one would have to 
suppose him destitute of patriotism, com- 
mon honesty, ordinary decency, and, in 
brief, to believe that he does not possess 
the smallest virtue. His presence in 
American politics has alone made «‘ mug- 
wumpery’’ possible. Without Mr. Blaine 
there would have been nomugwump. No 
man in American politics has ever been so 
persistently, malignantly and foully be- 
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lied. Slander has followed him witha viru- 
lence and intensity hardly conceivable in 
modern times. The campaign of revolting 
depreciation, which stopped at nothing, 
reached its height in 1884. There is no 
more disgraceful chapter in American 
politics than this. In no other country 
could such a campaign have been made, 
and in the slow but final revolt of public 
opinion at such tactics we have finally 
reached what is to be hoped is a period 
where a man can at last enter the field of 
politics without fear of such gross con- 
tumely. 

No study of Mr. Blaine will afford any 
explanation for the fierceness ot his ene- 
mies. Near at hand Mr. Blaine always 
charms. His simple manners, his real 
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friendliness, his powers of conversation, 
and above all his unquestioned power of 
personal attraction make him so many 
friends that one straightway wonders 
what are the influences that produce such 
active enemies. His very aggressiveness 
and force are so energy-compelling, that 
the recoil is shown in the unusual fierce- 
ness and energy of his opponents. 
Mr. Blaine is of the modern school. 


He 
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came into politics when statesmen were 
generally recognized by their hollow eyes, 
their lowering brows, and a general air of 
dignity and melancholy. The reverber- 
ating bass voice, the stilted strut, and the 
verbose phraseology of the old school of 
public speakers are in strong contrast 
with the clear voice, the easy gestures 
and the natural and simple methods of 
Mr. Blaine. Perhaps it is here, too, that 
one may find a part of the secret of this 
opposition which has always so bitterly 
pursued him. He has never been enough 
of a respector of hoary traditions. In his 
methods he has been too iconoclastic. He 
has always been just in advance of his 
party, and because of his inability to lag 
behind he has met with some of his great- 
est apparent reverses. 

He is a statesman of pure and lofty am- 
bition. Other politicians will go down 
in history as great men simply for follow- 
ing the lines of policy laid down by him. 
His natural aptitude for public affairs 
was early shown. His education as a 
public man began in the field of active 
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debate found in a political campaign. He 
showed from the first the aggressive cour- 
age and self-possession afterwards so no- 
ticeable in congress. Unlike most begin- 
ners, he delighted in interruptions, and 
was never in a happier vein than when 
would-be confusing questions were being 
rained in upon him from every side. He 
has always been a passionate student of 
our history. His vast equipment of actual 
information upon everything pertaining 
to his country has always made him a 
formidable opponent in a political dis- 
cussion. 

This dexterity in employing the results 
of his readings was well shown during 
one of his first campaigns. It was in 
1858. He had been invited to go to Clar- 
endon, Maine. This was then a strong 
pro-slavery centre, and the democratic 
leader of that village, Gideon Welles, 
had made a point to break down by fair 
means or otherwise, any anti-slavery ora- 
tor who came there to speak. Colonel 
Manley, who was then, as now, very close 
to Mr. Blaine, advised him not to accept 






























the invitation. He said, «If 
you go there, Gid Welles and 
his gang will turn out and 
break you up."’ But such a 
declaration only increased 
Mr. Blaine’s determination 
to go. He was received with 
suspicious respect. Gideon 
Welles was on hand with his 
crowd. They permitted the 
youthful orator to proceed for 
some time with his argument 
against slavery, when Mr. 
Welles thought the meeting 
might just as well come to 
anend. He began, however, 
with an air of seeming fair- 
ness, ‘‘May I interrupt you 
to ask a question?’’ he asked. 

‘«« Certainly.” 

‘You have been attacking 
the character of the slavehold- 
er. Will you favor this audi- 
ence with your opinion of 
the character of George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his 
Country, who, I understand 
held slaves in his time?’’ 

Mr. Blaine turned like a flash and tak- 
ing Gideon Welles right into the narrow 
circle of his exclusive attention, he said 
with great calmness, that he yielded to no 
one in respect and veneration for the char- 
acter and life of George Washington, and 
then added in a voice of thunder, «but 
even he manumitted his slaves before he 
dared to enter the presence of his Maker 
for judgment.”’ 

This fact had escaped Mr. Welles’ read- 
ing, and he was so overwhelmed by this 
turn that he gazed upon the orator with 
admiration. Then and there he became a 
devoted follower of the youthful speaker, 
and gloried in his surrender. 

Mr. Blaine is one of the great contro- 
versialists of his time. This he has 
shown in a conspicuous degree in the de- 
bates in the house and the senate, and in 
the correspondence of the state depart- 
ment. He has never stooped to any ora- 
torical tricks. Always full to the brim 
with real information concerning his sub- 
ject, his simplicity of style and his ca- 
pacity for happy illustrations have pre- 
pared the way for the impressions which 
he has deepened by the impelling force 
of his intense individuality. His success 
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in the field of debate has always been the 
result of hard work. He has never de- 
pended upon the powerful inspiration of 
his real genius. His general reading has 
stood him well in hand for cases of emerg- 
ency, but for any special debate he has 
always made diligent preparation. 

One of the most noteworthy displays of 
phenomenal ability in the field of debate 
was shown when he was in the senate. 
The subject was the distribution of the 
Geneva award. The best lawyers of the 
senate had confined the debate to such le- 
gal technicalities that few outside of the 
legal circle ventured to take part in it. 
Such legal stars as Matt Carpenter, Thur- 
man, Edmunds and Conkling were quite 
enough to drive the lay senators away to 
more congenial subjects. Mr. Blaine made 
amore than usual sensation by coming di- 
rectly into this legal arena and by chal- 
lenging the giants on their own ground. 
Lawyers invariably regard with contempt 
any arguments of laymen upon legal 
subjects. Mr. Blaine’s assault upon the 
traditions of debate by daring to argue 
with the best lawyers of the Country upon 
a strictly professional subject, created 
quite a stir, 
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It was quietly arranged among thelawyer 
senators that Mr. Blaine should be taught 
his place, and Matt Carpenter was desig- 
nated for the pleasing task. Mr. Carpen- 
ter was then at the very zenith of his pow- 
ers. His rare knowledge was joined toa 
personal address and an elegant simpli-ity 
of language fully the equal of Mr. Blaine’s. 
Mr. Carpenter’s powers of satire were very 
great. Upon a subject purely legal, with 
all sentimental questions eliminated, 
there was no one in public life his superi- 
or. Mr. Blaine found Mr. Carpenter an 
eminently fair opponent. It was a bril- 
liant controversy that ensued. It ran on 
for several hours. Mr. Carpenter was evi- 
dently never so sharply tried. Afterwards 
a friend said to the Wisconsin senator, 
«‘Mr. Blaine made a great spectacle of 
himself in trying to engage in a legal ar- 
gument with you.’’ To this Mr. Car- 
penter replicd, «‘ It is very kind of you to 
intimate that I had the advantage. Iwas 
not myself aware of it. I was never so 
hard pushed in my life. If I held my own 
I am more than satisfied.”’ 
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A magazine article is of necessity too 
brief for anything like adequate treatment 
of the many-sided character of Mr. Blaine. 
I shall, therefore, attempt but little be- 
yond calling attention to his extraordinary 
qualities as a leader of men and empha 
sizing the lofty quality of his political am- 
bition. 

His ability to stir up great enthusiasm, 
and to attach to him passionately, great 
masses of people, is curious, because he 
has none of the characteristics of the mil- 
itary hero, the ordinary favorite of the 
public, in his make-up. His entire career 
has been that of a civilian and a iaw- 
maker. He has a passion for peace on 
earth and good will towards men that 
some leaders have for war. He has 
been untiring in his devotion to the 
establishment of the compact of peace 
on this continent. If Garfield had not 
been assassinated, this policy would have 
been much earlier developed. Mr. Ar- 
thur showed his weakness and his pet- 
tiness as a politician in his failure to 
comprehend the grandeur of Mr. Blaine’s 
plans. He refused to 
continue him in the 
cabinet because he 
felt so overshadowed 
by his powerful per- 
sonality. Mr. Blaine 
was then ready to 
sacrifice his personal 
feelings to carry out 
his plans. Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, his suc- 
cessor, went deliber- 
ately to work to 
destroy everything 
that had been begun 
in this direction. 
This record should 
give Mr. Freling- 
huysen anything but 
an enviable place in 
history. 

Mr. Blaine has 
been accused by his 
enemies of every 
kind of ignoble ob- 
ject in connection 
with his South Am- 
erican policy. He 
was even investigat- 
ed by a democratic 
house, with the vain 
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hope of finding him interested in some 
rotten claim, because his opponents could 
not explain his motives, except upon the 


basis of personal interest. But even the 
severest of critics have become respectful 
fore the stately results accomplished by 
his masterful hand during a comparatively 
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held then that the remedy for the evil 
of southern elections must come from the 
southern men themselves. Yet this ser- 
vice appeared to have aroused no feeling 
of gratitude upon the part of the southern 
people, as one of the most formidable at- 
tempts ever made to injure Mr. Blaine’s 





“HE MEANS TO ENRICH THIS COUNTRY BY GUIDING SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE TO OUR SHORES.” 


brief occupancy of the State department. 
This policy now has been so well carried 
out that any good business man at the 
head of that department can complete the 
work. It is this dream of peaceful con- 
quest which has been the goal of ambition 
for the later years of Mr. Blaine’s life. 

If Mr. Blaine had been a weak man, he 
would have been crushed to powder long 
ago. When he was speaker of the house, 
he was always in advance of his party, 
and consequently the object of constant 
contentions. He opposed, when speaker, 


therepublican legislation forthe federal su- 
pervision of elections in the South, which 
was known then as the Force bill. It 
was owing to his indirect aid that Samuel 
J. Randall was able, through filibustering 
Mr. Blaine 


means, to defeat the measure. 
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reputation came from a southern chairman 
in charge of one of the many drag-net in- 
vestigations of that time. There is no 
more splendid picture in Mr. Blaine’s 
stormy career than that presented on the 
day he boldly entered the house and put 
an end to the slanders oozing from the 
subterranean star-chamber investigation 
then being conducted against him. It 
was a time when some of his faint-hearted 
friends were beginning to fear that he was 
lost, so steady and thick was the cloud of 
scandal. Mr. Blaine’s boldness in sum- 
moning the chairman of this investiga- 
tion, with all the evidence taken by him, 
before the bar of the house, and his ex- 
posure of the unfair methods employed to 
undermine and destroy him, created a 
profound sensation throughout the coun- 
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try. It was fine generalship to expose thus 
publicly the intrigue and the unfairness 
of the conspiracy to ruin him, and it re- 
quired a masterhand to carry this bold 
plan through in a house overwhelmingly 
under the control of his enemies. All of 
the evidence which looked so formidable 
then, now looks small and petty. It was 


one of the most trying periods in Mr. 
Blaine’s career, because public sentiment 
at that time was stirred up so that to ac- 
cuse any public man was quite enough to 
condemn him. 

It is difficult now to realize that hardly 
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fifteen years ago men made their way in 
public life with no other apparent motive 
than ‘‘down with Blaine.”’ To ruin him 
and drag him in the mud appeared to be 
the proper and lawful ambition of many a 
would-be statesman. Men who them- 
selves lived ignoble lives, who had no 
high ambitions, whose every inclination 
was in the direction of low living, and 
whose theories of politics were of the 
most commonplace kind, were the loudest 
in their cries for the necessity of purifying 
politics by retiring Mr. Blaine toprivatelife. 

For three months in 1884, I had con- 
stantly under my 
eyes the evidences of 
Mr. Blaine's  enor- 
mous popularity. I 
was an inmate of his 
privatecar during the 
memorablecampaign 
of that year. Inever 
saw such crowds be- 
fore, nor have I since. 
Gatherings of fifty 
thousand were com- 
mon. Hosts of one 
hundred thousand 
were not unusual. 
Acres upon acres of 
people would pack 
in together and wait 
with stolid patience 
for hours simply to 
seehim. Athis pres- 
ence a cry would go 
up, sowild in its fren- 
zy of enthusiasm as 
to be always thrill- 
ing. Its contagion 
never failed to extend 
to the most indiffer- 
ent. It was in this 
campaign,inthestate 
Es of West Virginia, 
that I saw aman risk 
his life by catching 
hold of the rail of the 
rear platform of the 
train just as it was 
moving off. There 
he hung suspended, 
begging for some ar- 
ticle belonging toMr. 
Blaine. He wanted 
something to carry 
home, to hang on the 
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walls of his house, to 
show to his children. 
This scene was a strange 
combination of the com- 
ical and the possibly trag- 
ical. We were rapidly 
approaching a high 
trestle-work, where, if the 
man slipped, his life 
would have been lost in a 
moment. In the hurry 
to give him something to 
satisfy him, someone 
threw him Mr. Blaine’s 
old hat, and the last seen 
of this fervid enthusiast 
he was rolling down an embankment, 
holding a battered silk hat fondly in 
his arms. 

It"was in this campaign that Mr. Blaine 
again took a step in advance of his party. 
He led it away from sectional strife—the 
thrashing over the old issues of the war— 
and made the protection of our industries 
the sole issue of the campaign. Although 
made constantly the target of personal as- 
saults, he never used a word even of 
reproach against the opposing candidate. 
Personalities he ignored, confining himself 
to a discussion of the principles at issue. 
~ It was he who later prevented the pro- 
tection idea from being carried to the ex- 
treme, by increasing taxes during a period 
of peace. This he accomplished by secur- 
ing the modification of the McKinley bill 
through the adoption of the reciprocity 
clauses. * 
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As he has grown older, 
he has reaped some of the 
reward due him. If he 
had so willed, the nom- 
ination for the presidency 
last year would have been 
unanimously tendered 
him by his party. But for 
the second time he pushed 
away from him possible 
presidential honors. If 
it had not been for the ill- 
advised movement of men 
who were not his friends, 
the full credit of this posi- 
tion would in no way be 
in doubt. No one ever need question the 
sincerity of Mr. Blaine’s two declarations 
of unwillingness to be renominated. There 
was no occasion for their being made ex- 
cept in all sincerity. Those who knew 
the suffering Mr. Blaine was made to en- 
dure in the campaign of 1884 can under- 
stand why he should absolutely shrink 
from ever running again. 

He has perfect serenity and fortitude for 
great misfortunes or reverses. For petty 
ills he has but small patience. His nature 
is friendly and companionable. He has 
the love of innocent fun of a healthy boy. 
He is very refined. To fully understand 
him, one must study the womanish side 
of his character. From this come his af- 
fectionate ways, his love of appreciation, 
his fondness for bright surroundings, his 
liking for the gayeties of life, as well as 
his nervous irritability. Seen under or- 
dinary social circumstan- 
ces, few would under- 
stand the iron force of 
this born leader who is as 
impatient at a scratch as 
if mortally hurt, while at 
a real wound, tearing into 
some vital part, he is as 
silent, as uncomplaining 
and as stoical as an 
Indian. 

In spite of his engag- 
ing personality, Mr. 
Blaine sometimes loses 
friends from the circle 
near to him, and this 
because he is so absent- 
minded and forgetful 
of some of the smallest 
amenities of life. He is 
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always a student. He does not know how 
to delegate work. Private secretaries are 
useful to him only in their ability to at- 
tend to the drudgery of routine letters. 
He never dictates to his own satisfaction. 
The political history written by him when 
he retired from the Garfield cabinet, was 
physically the work of his own hand. He 
wrote out every line of the elaborate 
diplomatic correspondence signed by him 
when he was in the State department. 
He nearly always makes his own re- 
searches. He is so immersed when at his 
work that he forgets all else, even social 
obligations. 

It is through this absorption that he 
has lost some friends. He rarely answers 
a personal letter—at least none of his 
most intimate friends can count upon 
their ability to secure a reply from Mr. 
Blaine to a written note. William Walter 
Phelps, one of his most devoted friends, 
sorely tried by his neglect in this regard, 
not long ago said that he once made up 
his mind to go to Mr. Blaine and formally 
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break with him. But in his presence he 
failed in his resolution. Mr. Blaine 
showed such unaffected pleasure at seeing 
him and such unconsciousness of being at 
fault, that Mr. Phelps had not the heart 
to announce the object of his call and 
went away more devoted than ever. 

The devout side of Mr. Blaine’s charac- 
ter must never be overlooked. Under- 
neath he is one of the most devout of 
men, although he has a dislike to discuss 
sacred subjects publicly. Almost his only 
utterance upon the subject of religion, . 
giving the character of his personal 
opinion, was written to Dr. James King 
in 1884. In this letter Mr. Blaine said: 
‘« My ancestors on my father’s side were, 
as you know, always identified with the 
Presbyterian church, and they were prom- 
inent and honored in the old colony of 
Pennsylvania. ButI will never consent to 
make any public declaration upon the sub- 
ject, for two other reasons: First, because 
I abhor the introduction of anything that 
looks like a religious test or qualification 











“*ro BE OR NOT TO BE, THAT IS THE QUESTION.’” 





—By permission from “ Judge.” 
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long lease of life. 
The apostle ofpeace » 

has been taught by 

fierce blows of ad- 

versity the bitter les- 

sons that history tells 
us are the part of : 
all those who are tru- 
’ 


for office in a republic 
where perfect free- 
dom of conscience is 
the birthright of ev- 
ery citizen ; and, sec- 
ond, because my 
mother was a devoted 
Catholic. I would 
not for a thousand 
presidencies speak a ,; 
disrespectful word of 
my mother’s religion 
and no pressure will / 
draw me into any 
avowal of hostility 
or unfriendliness to 
Catholics, though I 
have never received 
and do not expect 
any political support campaigns of murder 
from them.”’ upon thecolossal scale 

Mr. Blaine is today only sixty-three which history dignifies by the nameofwar! 
years of age. When the next administra- In the light of the civilization of the : 
tion is concluded, he will then be only in new century, will not the fame of the 
his sixty-eighth year. He is now twenty - apostle of peace shine as brightly as the 
years younger than Mr. Gladstone. Un- fame of even the greatest and the most 


ly great, the born 
leaders of men. 

What a close for 
the century ! Whata 
beginning for the year 
2000—to establish 
the doctrine of peace, 
the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration, 
instead of by the sys- 
tematized and cruel 





der normal conditions his natural stock merciless of the heroes skilled in the art 
of health should have given himan equally and science of war? 


«I KNOW NOT IF I LOVE THEE.” 


I KNow not if I love thee, for the sense 
Of summer days seem half the love I prize; 

The eternal mystery of beauty, whence 
I may not flee, shines on me from thine eyes— 
The glory of the sea and starry skies. 


I cannot part thee from one garden’s bloom, 
Familiar roses and strange olive trees, 

White statues, fountains in the cypress gloom, 
The doves, the palaces, the soft sea breeze— 
Art these thyself or art thou all of these? 


The amorous rose beneath the sun’s rays dies, 
The passionate sunflower but grows to be 
The meek, faint semblance of her love—her eyes 

Can hold no other image; but with thee 
I am myself with great intensity. 








THE EVOLUTION OF NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 
By Capt, S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 


HE history of the Brit- 
ish navy may be divided 
into four periods; the first 
comprehending all that pre- 
ceded the reign of Henry viu1.; 
the second ending with the 
restoration of Charles 11.; the 
third including that period 
between the restoration and the close 
of the Napoleonic wars; and the last 
coming down from the peace of 1815 to the present time. 


During the first period we had no naval arsenals or dockyards, and the only per- 
manent naval force consisted of about sixty small vessels armed for war and 
manned by some five and twenty men, which the Cinque Ports were bound to 


furnish on forty days’ notice from the crown. If a greater force was required, 


ships were hired from merchants at home, or from foreign ports. 


those days having no protection from ships of war belonging 
to their respective governments, were necessarily armed for 
their own defence. 

Henry vil. practically founded the British navy. He con- 
stituted the admiralty and navy board, and formed the dock- 
yards at Woolwich, Deptford and Portsmouth. But the ships 
belonging to the crown, or provided by the .civil department 
of the navy, still formed only a part of the naval force em- 
ployed in time of war. In the fleet by 
which the Spanish armada was defeated, there 
were 176 ships with 15000 men, of which only 
thirty-four ships, with 6300 men, 
belonged to the crown ; and this 
mode of supplementing the fleet 
with hired ships appears to have 
continued down the seventeenth 
century. 


Trading vessels in 























It was in the reign of Edward v1. that 
the administration of the navy appears to 
have been put on a regular footing, and 
regulations framed for each branch of its 
government. Certain officers were ap- 
pointed, for particular duties, and they 
were ordered to meet once a week at the 
office on Tower Hill, and to report their 
proceedings once a month to the lord high 
admiral. The strength of the navy was 
much diminished in the reign of Charles 1., 
owing to the civil war, and by the action 
of Prince Rupert in taking away a number 
of ships. When Cromwell came into 










power, however, he adopted such vigor- 
ous measures that in five years the fleet 
was increased to 150 sail, and England re- 
gained her place as a maritime power. 
After the restoration of Charles 11., the 
navy under the Duke of York, as lord 
high admiral, and Samuel Pepys, as sec- 
retary, flourished awhile, until the pecu- 
niary difficulties of the king led to its 
neglect, and the humiliation was suffered 
of seeing the Dutch fleet in the Medway. 
From henceforth, although at times 
hard put to maintain our position on the 
sea, we were enabled by means of our 
fleet to gradually acquire those posses- 
sions now included in the British empire. 
As Pitt eloquently said in the House of 
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Commons on a memorable occasion, ‘Our 
navy is the grand and proud bulwark of 
our fame—that navy which has extended 
our commerce, our dominion and power 
to the most remote pzrts of the world; 
that navy which has explored new sources 
of wealth, which has discovered new 
objects of glory.’’ 

This navy, as regards the ships of which 
it has been composed, has passed through 
three phases. First came that long period 
during which wooden structures with one, 
two and three tiers of guns were propelled 
by sail power only, and the biggest gun 
was represented by thethirty-two pounder. 
Then came a brief interval of twenty 
years—from 1840 to 1860—when the early 
dawn of steam led to the same types of 
ships, with only slight modifica- 
tion, being adapted to this new 
propelling power. But at that 
time it was only viewed as an 
auxiliary. No decrease in the 
sailing qualities of ships took 
place, and steaming was only 
resorted to when the wind failed 
or could lend no assistance. 

The only change made in ord- 
nance was in the introduction of 
hollow projectiles carrying a 
bursting charge of powder, and 
the increase in weight of solid 
shot from thirty-twotosixty-eight 
pounds. The guns still remained con- 
structed ofcast iron, and had a smooth bore. 

Though shell guns had been introduced, 
it was not until the affair of Sinope that 
all nations realized that an entire new 
system of ship construction was necessary 
to keep out these murderous projectiles. 
Formerly a round shot came crashing 
through the side, and might cut a man in 
two ; while the wooden splinters it pro- 
duced caused serious wounds. But the 
shell on bursting acted like a number of 
shot, and its destructive radius was much 
increased. It also was very liable to set 
the ship on fire ; an effect only hitherto 
produced by the use of red hot shot. We 
had never taken kindly to the latter, 
owing principally to the time it took to 
load with these missiles, and experience 
had taught us that rapidity of fire was the 
first consideration. Another important 
point in the use of shell is the action of 
the powder-gas and smoke when the 
bursting takes place in an enclosed space. 
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Men must get away or be suffocated, and 
if this is the case, even with small 
projectiles, how terrible will be the effect 
from this cause of the enormous shell 
now employed ! 

In November, 1853, a powerful Russian 
squadron proceeded to Sinope in the 
Black Sea, where there were lying seven 
Turkish frigates and some smaller vessels. 
The Russian ships were armed with shell 
guns, while the Turks had only twenty- 
four pounder solidshot guns. There were 
some batteries on shore, but weakly 
armed. Whether any question of sur- 
render was advanced by the Russian ad- 
miral and refused by the Turks, I do not 
know, but the former having taken up 
his position, opened fire, and in a very 
short time the whole Turkish squadron 
was destroyed. Most of the vessels were 
set on fire and blew up. About 3000 men 
perished, and only one small steamer es- 
caped with the news to Constantinople. 
When the following year the allied fleets 
bombarded the forts at Sebastopol, the 
power of the new arm was again forc- 
ibly demonstrated. Some of our ships 
were set on fire more than once by 
shells, and their upper decks were cut 
up like a ploughed field, by fragments 
of shells bursting over them. The Rus- 
sians used principally time fuses, which 
were set to ignite the bursting charge 
when the distance had been traversed, 
and, as our ships anchored, this was soon 
ascertained. 

Two things were now evident. One 
was that shells, as against ships, had all 
the power ascribed to them by their advo- 
cates. The other point was the necessity 
of an alteration in ship construction to 
keep them out ifpossible. Butin neither 
case did we act with promptitude. The 
solid round shot was not so easily dis- 
placed. Its greater value in attacking 
fortifications aud pounding masonry, was 
pointed out, A distinguished artillerist 
writing as late as 1860, objects to shell as 
costing so much more than solid pro- 
jectiles. He says, «‘ the expense of shell 
equipment, to the extent to which it has 
been carried in the British navy, is enor- 
mous. The cost of every eight-inch shell 
in its box, including the fuse, is eleven 
shillings and six pence. Each round fired 


costs seventeen shillings and four and 
three-quarter pence.” 


What would he 
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have said if told that thirty years later 
ships would carry guns a single round 
from which costs £200? 

Nor could we make up our minds to 
give up those beautiful wooden structures 
by the assistance of which we had suc- 
cessfully passed through many critical 
periods. Reluctantly we had disfigured 
them by funnels and screw apertures, 
and now we were asked to go much fur- 
ther. 

But on the other side of the channel was 
aman not troubled by sentiments of this 
nature. Napoleon 111. had always taken a 
great interest in war material, and, seeing 
the necessity of opposing forts with some- 
thing that would keep out shell, caused 
two floating batteries to be constructed, 
with their sides covered with iron plates. 
These were sent out to the Black Sea and 
took part in the bombardment of Kinburn 
Fort. The shells which struck the side 
burst harmlessly, or broke up against the 
hard surface. Then Napoleon determined 
to carry the principle further, and his em- 
inent naval architect, M. Dupuy de Lome, 
produced the first sea-going ironclad—La 
Gloire. She was a wooden ship cut down, 
and her sides were covered with five-inch 
iron plates. 

We, in the meantime, had not yet al- 
tered our construction; but public opin- 
ion in the country was aroused by 
the above action abroad, and designs 
were prepared of an iron clad vessel. 
Instead, however, of taking a wooden 
vessel for the purpose, we boldly determ- 
ined toconstruct her of iron. I say boldly, 
because only twelve years before a com- 
mittee had reported that iron was utterly 
unsuited for ships of war. This was ow- 
ing to some experiments of firing solid 
round shot against thin iron plates. The 
shot broke up in passing through, the 
pieces acting like a shell, in addition to 
fragments of the plate detached at the 
point of impact. 

Great improvement having meanwhile 
taken place in the manufacture of iron, 
we adopted it in the construction of our 
first ironclad, the Warrior. Experiments 
had shown that four and a half inches of 
wrought iron would keep out the sixty- 
eight-pound shot, the heaviest projectile 
then used afloat, so armor of this nature 
was selected. To carry this weight anda 
powerful armament, with machinery suf- 




















THE 


ficiently powerful to drive the ship 

high speed, great length was indis- 
pensable. The dimensions of the United 
States frigate Niagara, when she appeared 
in the Thames in 1857, created consider- 
able sensation. Her length was 337 feet ; 
but in the Warrior this was increased 
to 380 feet at the water-line, and an over- 
hanging bow and stern added another 
forty feet to the upper portion of the hull. 
The armor only extended to within eighty 
feet of the bow and stern, as it was not 
considered desirable to place such weights 
at the extremities. But to protect her 
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masts and yards even in battle-ships, and 
consequently the Warrior was given a full 
rig. She was launched on the 29th of 
December 1860, and on her trial trip made 
fourteen and a quarter knots under steam. 
When completed for sea, her displacement 
was 8800 tons, of which 1300 tons was de- 
voted to armor, and the backing of wood 
to which the former was bolted. Eighteen 
inches of teak formed this support, serving 
to deaden the blows of projectiles, keep 
the plates together, and assisting to pre- 
vent penetration. 

I have dwelt on the features of this ship 
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from raking fire forward and aft, the ar- 
mor was carried across the ship where it 
terminated on the sides. Eighteen sixty- 
eight-pounder guns were mounted on 
each side of the main deck, and one on 
the upper deck forward and aft, as bow 
and stern chasers. We thus concentrated 
three tiers of comparatively small guns 
into a single tier of ordnance of much 
greater power. The Warrior was built at 
the Thames Iron Works, Blackwall, and 
Messrs. Penn and Son supplied the ma- 
chinery. She had a single screw, which 
was fitted to hoist up when under sail. 
We had no intention then of abandoning 





as the parent of our present fleet, and to 
show what a stride was taken when we 
went from the screw wooden three-decker 
of under 4000 tons and 120 guns, to the 
iron-cased frigate of more than double 
the displacement, but carrying only one- 
third the number of guns. This was the 
first-class battle-ship of thirty years ago, 
and, looking back, we may be justly proud 
of what was termed at the time a bold ex- 
periment. The proof is seen that, though 
many later vessels have disappeared from 
the fleet, the Warrior still figures on the 
list and could be utilized on an emergency. 
That she had defects was soon apparent. 
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The unprotected stern, exposing the screw 
aperture, was a weakness, while the form 
of bow was not well suited for ramming. 
Though carrying a powerful broadside 
battery, the fire right ahead and astern 
was limited to a single gun. 

These defects were to a great extent 
remedied in the next ironclads construct- 
ed. Thearmor at the water-line was car- 
ried to the ends in the Achilles Minotaur, 
Northumberland and Agincourt. There 
was a slight increase in its thickness, but 
the wooden backing being reduced, the 
resistance to penetration was not materi- 
ally augmented. The great length of the 
Minotaur and her sisters (400 feet) and 
the desire to retain sail power, led to their 
being given five masts. Thus equipped, 
they presented a curious appearance, but 
their sailing capacity was indifferent, and 
all but one have since had their masts re- 
duced to three. 

While these ships of iron were building 
we were utilizing some of our wooden ves- 
sels, cutting them down and converting 
them into ironclads. They did good ser- 
vice for a certain period ; but the life of a 
wooden hull thus burdened is limited, and 
they have all now disappeared from the 
effective list. 

In the meantime great efforts had been 
made to improve the guns, and we were 
about to say good-bye to the delightfully 
simple smooth-bore ordnance with which 
all our battles have been fought—not al- 
together without success. It had long 
been known that they were very inaccurate, 
and hence to make sure of hitting, our 
ancestors strove to attain such a close 
range that a percentage of hits could be 
guaranteed. It is often assumed that the 
holes depicted in the sails of ships, as 
handed down by illustrations of ancient 
naval battles, are due to a deliberate in- 
tention in aim, but more often they were 
caused by the motion of the ship and rude 
appliances of fire. The irregular flight of 
spherical projectiles led artillerists to seek 
its correction in a gun which should shoot 
a cylindrical bolt, its passage through the 
air being kept steady by a spin it received 
when passing through the bore. Many 


attempts were made before success was 
achieved. 

The first rifled guns—as such ord- 
nance was called—had two spiral grooves 
in the bore, while the shot had two 
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projecting ribs which travelled in the 
grooves and so imparted rotation. These 
guns loaded at the inner, or breech end, 
but this portion was defective. Then 
Mr. Armstrong produced his first breech- 
loading rifled gun. The bore had a num- 
ber of spiral grooves and the breech was 
closed by an iron block screwed tight 
against the bore. The projectile was 
coated with lead which on discharge was 
forced into the grooves and so caused ro- 
tation. This gun on trial gave so much 
greater accuracy and range over any 
smooth boré piece that it was at once 
adopted, and the inventor was knighted. 
Its efficiency, however, depended on the 
care with which the breech piece was 
screwed up, and some accidents in one or 
two of our small periodical wars at that 
time caused the weapon to be discredited 
and discarded. It was unfortunate, be- 
cause we then reverted to muzzle-loading, 
though guns being then universally short 
no great advantage attached to charging 
at the breech at that period. Muzzle- 
loading rifled guns were then adopted 
with a small number of grooves, the shot 
having projecting studs by which the 
requisite spin was given. Whereas, 
moreover, smooth bore ordnance had from 
earliest days been made of cast iron in a 
single piece, the new guns were built of 
wrought iron coils shrunk on toa hard 
steel barrel. The first large gun of this 
construction weighed six and one-half 
tons, and the bore was seven inches in 
diameter, while the weight of the shot was 
I15 pounds. Thus there was a great in- 
crease of power and of accuracy over the 
sixty-eight pounder, which only a few 
years before had been considered so ef- 
fective a weapon. The new gun could 
penetrate seven inches of iron at 1000 
yards, and the early ironclads were speed- 
ily armed with it. This led to succeed- 
ing vessels being protected with thicker 
plates. Such a measure naturally led to 
an advance in the artillery, and we passed 
successively to guns of nine, twelve and 
eighteen tons weight. The latter dis- 
charged a projectile of 400 pounds with 
seventy pounds of powder. 

It is now time to return to the ships 
whose construction was to undergo a 
change in consequence of the progress 
thus made in ordnance, and in rolling iron 
plates of sufficient thickness to resist pen- 



























etration. It was evident that unless ves- 
sels were made of enormous size they 
could not carry many guns of eighteen 
tons, or a large extent of side, thickly 
coated with iron. The views of two able 
designers came under notice. Captain 
Cowper Coles, a distinguished naval offi- 
cer, had for sometime past advocated 
mounting the guns in revolving turrets 
on alow hull. During the Crim :an war 
he had placed a thirty-two pounder on a 
raft for service in the shallow waters of the 
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But in England the broadside principle 
—as the last departure from past methods 
—found most favor. Mr. E. J. Reed, the 
other able designer referred to, advocated 
the Warrior type with considerable modi- 
fications. Hewas in favor of shorter ships 
with a complete armor belt, and the con- 
centration of a few heavy guns on the 
broadside in a well-protected battery. 
Guns in the bow behind armor were to 
be the provision for fire in this direction. 
Speed with a shorter ship was to be ob- 
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WARRIOR, 


Sea of Azof. Then he was struck with the 
advantage that would accrue if the gun 
worked on a turn-table, so as to point in 
any direction, independent of the raft’s 
movement ; while protection from hostile 
fire was to be found in placing a shield 
over the gun with an aperture through 
which it fired. From these ideas he 
evolved the turret ship, and urged that 
in this direction the future of naval con- 
struction was to be found. His views 
then received practical support on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The genius of 
Ericsson produced the Monitor, which 
little vessel, in her contest with the Mer- 
rimac, demonstrated the inherent strength 
of the turret system. 





tained by increased power of the ma- 
chinery. 

These views were adopted, and the Bel- 
lerophon was the first large vessel built 
from the design of Mr. Reed, who was 
appointed chief constructor of the navy. 
Her length was 300 feet—eighty feet less 
than the Warrior—while the armor at the 
water-line was increased to six inches. 
The same protection was given to a cen- 
tral battery containing on each side five 
nine-inch twelve-ton guns. A new feat- 
ure in this ship was giving her a com- 
plete inner bottom, which would prevent 
water finding access tothe ship in the event 
of the outer hull being pierced by ground- 
ing or other causes. In the Warrior this 
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had only been carried out to the extent of 
having a double skin for eleven feet on 
each side of the keel. 

Any expectation that this ship would 
be deficient in speed was disproved on 
trial, for she made fourteen knots—only 
a trifle less than the Warrior. She was, 
moreover, a smaller ironclad and cost less 
money. But whereas a few years before 
a wooden screw line of battle-ship could 
be built and equipped for sea for a sum 
not exceeding £ 200,000, their successors 
in iron cost nearly double. The praise 
justly accorded to the design and execu- 
tion of the Bellerophon led to an exten- 
sion of the principle in two more vessels 
of this type, the Hercules and Sultan. 
The growing power of the gun led toa 
corresponding increase in thickness of 
armor. The Hercules was given a nine- 
inch belt and a battery of eight ten-inch 
eighteen-ton guns, while two nine-inch 
twelve-ton guns at the ends gave an effi- 
cient bow and stern fire. This was also 
supplemented by recessing the sides of 
the ship before and abaft the battery so 
that the end guns on each broadside 
could point ahead and astern. The Sul- 


tan differed slightly in having an upper 
battery which projected out from the 
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ship and enabled two guns carried with- 
in to fire in the line of the keel. By 
such means a heavy fire on approaching 
the enemy could be maintained which 
formerly was impossible. At Trafalgar, 
as the victory bore down upon the com- 
bined fleets, she was subject to a heavy 
cannonade without the power of reply, 
and had a number of her men disabled 
before she fired a single gun. In the 
meantime Captain Coles had been per- 
sistently urging the advantages of the 
turret system for obtaining an all-round 
fire from guns so mounted. We had 
gone so far as to convert the Royal Sov- 
ereign, a wooden three-decker, into an 
iron-plated ship with four turrets, and 
to build an iron ship, the Prince Albert, 
on the same principle. But they were 
not considered vessels adapted for other 
service than the immediate vicinity of 
the coast. The Monarch was therefore 
designed as a sea-going turret ship. The 
construction of ordnance had developed 
so rapidly that we had arrived at guns 
weighing twenty-five tons, throwing pro- 
jectiles of 600 pounds. It was evident, 
therefore, there must be a further limitation 
of armament, as regards number of guns, 
so the Monarch was constructed with two 
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turrets, each containing two of these weap- 
ons, and placed one behind the other so 
that all four guns could fire on either 
side. But the efficiency of the system 
was impaired, as regard bow and stern 
fire, by adding to the ship masts and 
yards with a forecastle which mashed 
the foremost turret right ahead. Up to 
this time the idea prevailed that it was 
not wise to rely entirely upon steam 
power; the engines then in use con- 
sumed a large quantity of fuel, and hav- 
ing only one screw, if anything happened 
to its machinery, the vessel would be 
helpless without sail power. 

Only twenty years before the head of 
the admiralty had defended his action in 
sending troops to India in sailing ships on 
the same grounds. We endeavored to 
persuade ourselves that vessels heavily 
encumbered with iron could work off a 
lee shore under sail; but experience 
showed tltat even in ordinary weather it 
was necessary to have them ready at all 
times. : 

We now recognized this fact as far as 
turret ships were concerned, and the next 
advance in this direction was a notable 
one. Still confining the displacement to 
about go0o tons, the Devastation was de- 
signed as a low free-board turret ship, but 
capable of keeping the sea in any weather. 
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She was given two turrets in line with 
the keel, each carrying two thirty-five ton 
guns, to which dimensions we had now 
advanced in ordnance. These turrets 
were surrounded by an armored breast- 
work or citadel, which protected all the 
appliances connected with their manipu- 
lation and supply of ammunition. Its 
thickness of iron was ten inches, but the 
turrets had fourteen-inch iron plates, 
while a complete armor belt had a maxi- 
mum thickness of twelve inches. Masts 
and sails were dispensed with, but the 
extra security was found in giving the 
ship two screws and a supply of 1500 tons 
of coal, or double the usual amount. 
Though under 300 feet in length a speed 
of nearly fourteen knots was obtained. 
Some doubts had been expressed as to 
whether the vessel would be seaworthy in 
heavy weather. Experience showed she 
had nothing to fear in this respect. 

We had now apparently reached a cli- 
max in the concentration of the armament 
thus limited to four heavy guns of great 
power, and in the thickness of the armor 
protecting it and all the vital portions of 
the ship. There was no idea of adding 
light guns, because they would be power- 
less against such armor, and the area of 
the hull not so covered was insignificant. 
But in the event of the guns being disa- 





















bled the Devastation had a formidable 
ram, as an additional weapon, which the 
naval action off Sissa had demonstrated 
could be very effective. In that battle 
between the Austrian and Italian squad- 
rons no vessels were captured on either 
side, but one ironclad was rammed and 
sank, while another was set on fire by a 
shell and blew up. 

The success attending the Devastation 
and her sister ship, the Thunderer, led us 
to improve on this type in the Dread- 
nought. The length was increased to 320 
feet and the thickness of armor on turrets, 
breastwork and water-line to fourteen 
inches. The armament was also aug- 
mented by placing in each turret a pair of 
thirty-eight-ton guns. At 1000 yards they 
were capable of penetrating seventeen 
inches of iron with an eight-hundred- 
pound projectile which left the gun with 
an initial velocity of 1540 feet per second. 
Though we now obtain velocities of 2000 
feet and upwards, at that time 1540 feet 
was a considerable advance over the 
1300 feet of the twenty-five-ton, and 1400 
feet of the thirty-five-ton gun. Another 
advantage of the Dreadnought was a con- 
siderably higher freeboard than was given 
to the preceding turret-ships, and her 
speed was fourteen and a half knots. 

Naturally, such modifications entailed 
increased size and cost. The displacement 
of the Dreadnought was 10,800 tons, and 
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when completed for sea a sum not far 
short of £700,000 had been expended on 
her. She was, however, a splendid speci- 
men of a modern battle-ship, and at once 
became a great favorite with naval of- 
ficers. Even now many consider her en- 
titled to a prominent position in our fleet. 

While developing the turret system on 
the lines laid down by both Cowper-Coles 
and Ericsson, but carrying it further than 
probably either had dreamt of, we had not 
abandoned the broadside principle. In- 
deed, we built more largely in this direc- 
tion than in the other. The merits of the 
Hercules were undeniable, and her lead- 
ing features were reproduced in the Sul- 
tan. A number of other ships, smaller in 
dimensions, but on the same plan, were 
also added to the navy. Battle-ships of 
moderate size had always found an im- 
portant place in our navy. They were 
represented of old by the two-decker. Of 
this class the seventy-four-gun ship had 
been found most useful for general service. 
Ably commanded, they contended, often 
successfully, with the biggest vessels of 
our enemies. While, therefore, in the 
new ironclad navy the place of the three- 
decker had been taken by types ranging 
from Sooo to 10,000 tons, the two-decker 
had been succeeded by small ironclads of 
from 6000 to 8000 tons. Such were the 
Defence and Resistance— miniature War- 
riors— while later a superior type was 














produced in the Audacious class, in which 
we have the features of the Hercules on a 
modified scale. 

Only two more ironclads—the Alex- 
andra and Temeraire — were built on the 
belt and battery principle. In them we 
probably reached the nearest approach to 
perfection capable of attainment with this 
method of construction. Comparing the 
Alexandra with the Warrior, we find the 
former, with only an excess of 600 tons 
over the latter, carries twelve inches of 
iron at the water-line and over the bat- 
tery, instead of four and a half inches; 
her armament consisted of ten eighteen- 
ton guns in a central battery and two 
eleven-inch twenty-five-ton guns in an up- 
per battery, in place of the Warrior’s 
thirty-six sixty-eight-pounders ; and her 
speed was fifteen knots, or nearly a knot 
more, though the Alexandra was nearly 
100 feet shorter than our first ironclad. 
From this will be evident the immense 
advance made in fifteen years with the 
broadside ironclad. In the armament it 
is perhaps most noteworthy when we con- 
sider that guns of such weight were worked 
and controlled by hand, not only without 
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difficulty, but also with a rapidity not 
far short of what was attained with the 
old smooth-bore ordnance. This was due 
to the admirable system of mounting de- 
vised by Captain Scott, in which iron car- 
riages and slides superseded wood, while 
handspikes gave place to winches, en- 
abling the gun to be trained with ease and 
celerity in any direction. 

Though the Alexandra worthily carried 
the flag for several years in the Mediter- 
ranean, after her completion in 1876, only 
on one occasion was she put to the test 
of actual conflict. This was at the bom- 
bardment of the Alexandria forts in 1882. 
These were armed with rifled and smooth 
bore guns; and though they were not 
served with the precision one would ex- 
pect from Europeans, the Alexandra was 
struck by about thirty projectiles. No 
serious injury was, however, suffered by 
the ship, her armor adequately protecting 
the vital parts of the hull and the crew. 
When the Alexandra was launched in 
1875, fifteen years had elapsed since we 
began to reconstruct our fleet. The 
various stages passed through may be 
seen in the following table: 
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66 UT if, as you assure me,”’ said I, addressing 

the intelligent personage with whom I had 
been conversing, ‘‘ this is indeed my native land of 
America, it seems to be strangely altered since last 
night. What, for instance, has become of the cities ? 
I have been wandering about here for some time, and 
can see nothing but farm-houses of rather unpretend- 
ing design, standing, each of them, in the midst of a 
ten-acre lot.’’ 

As I spoke, I felt a severe crick in my back. 

My interlocutor smiled. ‘In what year, may I 
venture to ask, did you fall asleep?’’ he politely 
enquired. 

“In what year?’’ I repeated. Why, the same 
year it is now, I presume—aA. D. 1893. Why do 
you ask?”’ 

««That explains a good deal, both for me and for 
you,’’ was his reply. ‘We aré now in the month 
of June, 1993, so your nap must have lasted a trifle 
over a century. I congratulate you.’’ 

‘Your statement would probably have aroused my 
surprise, and perhaps even my incredulity,’’ said I, 
‘‘had I not during the last decade or two of the 
nineteenth century had occasion to read a number 
of books, all of whose authors had slept during pe- 
riods of from ten to two hundred 
years. It is evident that the sym- 
pathetic drowsiness caused by their 
perusal has overcome me to a great- 
er extent than I supposed. May I, 
without further apology, request you 
to enlighten me as to the nature of 
the changes that have taken place 
during my unconsciousness ?"’ 

‘‘I applaud your aplomb, my dear 
sir,’’ rejoined my compan- 
ion, with a bow. ‘It has 
# , been my fortune to meet gen- 
mae)" se tlemen in your predicament 
2 Ee | before, and a good deal of 

time has usually been con- 
_. sumed in the formality of 
convincing them that they 
were really so far ahead of 
their age as the facts showed 
them to be. You, I am grat- 
ified to see, are ready to start 
off at score. Would it be 
indiscreet to enquire whether 
you, like the rest, contem- 
plate publishing the result 
of your investigations 
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in the periodicals of a century ago?’’ 

«‘ You have divined my purpose,’’ an- 
swered I, with a blush. « The fact is, I 
had promised a certain editor, a friend of 
mine, to prepare for his magazine a story 
of what ”’ 

‘‘T comprehend,’’ interposed my friend. 
«Tt will give me pleasure to enlighten 
you, and I shall make no charge for my 
services. At the same time, it would 
gratify me to know the name of the 
periodical in which’”’ 

‘‘ With pleasure,’’ saidI; and I men- 
tioned it. My interlocutor’s face immedi- 
ately brightened. 

‘«Indeed !’’ he exclaimed ; “is not that 
the same that first took up the topic of 
mechanical flight, and published a num- 
ber of articles proving its feasibility ?”’ 

‘« The very same,’’ replied I. 

‘« The magazine in question is still in 
the apogee of its existence,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘and—as you perhaps are not aware— 
it had the honor of bringing out the first 
successful flying-machine. The world 
owes that magazine a debt never to be re- 
paid ; and I need scarcely say that any- 
thing I or any of us can do to meet the 
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wishes of its representative of the last 
century ”’ He ended with a courteous 
and cordial gesture that put me completely 
at my ease. 

‘« Suppose, then,’’ said I, «‘we begin 
with the disappearance of the cities. How 
about it? What happened to them ?’’ 

‘« By way of preparing your mind fora 
comprehension of that point,’’ said my in- 
formant, ‘‘ you must remember that, even 
in your day, business men had taken ad- 
vantage of the facilities—such as they 
were — of rapid transit, to leave town at 
the close of business hours, and betake 
themselves to a dwelling in the suburbs, 
from ten to fifty miles outside of the city 
limits. In this way they secured a quiet 
night’s rest and a breath of country air. 
Now, it is evident that the distance they 
went from town was dependent solely on 
the rate of speed at which the trains of 
that epoch were able to travel. When, 
therefore, flying-machines were intro- 
duced, with a velocity of from seventy- 
five to one hundred miles an hour, the 
business man’s dwelling was removed to 
a corresponding distance, and regions 
were occupied which had till then been in- 
accessible. The environs of the great 
cities were extended to a comparatively 
vast radius ; and in process of time cities 
were entirely given up to shops and man- 
ufactories, and the 
great bulk of the 
population slept 
some hundreds of 
miles away from 
them. Every after- 
noon, flocks of fly- 
ing-machines set 
out in all directions 
for the country; 
and since the fare, 
even to the most re- 
mote points, was 
hardly more than 
nominal, there were 
very few who failed 
to take advantage 
of the opportunity 
to escape.’’ 

‘«In short,’’ com- 
mented I, «‘ distance, 
within certain large 
limits, no longer 
existed ?”’ 

‘« Precisely ! 
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now came the second step. It was found 
that the speed of flight rendered the ex- 
istence of many large towns, compar- 
atively close to one another, superflu- 
ous; and it was suggested that all the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the nation should be concentrated in 
a certain limited number of places, the 
geographical situation of which should 
be fixed to suit the convenience of the 
majority. Surveys showed that not more 
than four of these great centers would 
be required, and sites were accordingly 
chosen, two on the sea-coast, east and 
west, and two in the interior. In no 
other part of the continent is there so 
much as a single village. Every family 
lives on its own lot of land, averaging 
about ten acres, and all the old crowding 
of people together is forever done away 
with. Each family consists of from five 
to ten members, who do all their own ag- 
ricultural work, and make a good deal of 
their own drygoods and clothing.’’ 

«You surprise me,’’ said I. ‘* What 
time have they left to amuse themselves 
and cultivate their minds ?’’ 

‘More than they ever had in the old 
times,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ You must make 
allowances for the spread of invention 
and discovery during the past century, 
and also for the greater simplicity of the 
general mode of life, to which I will refer 
presently. We have long since done 
away with servants, and with the laboring 
classes.”’ 

«« That servants should have been extir- 
pated does not astonish me,’’ I said, 
«« since I find the rest of the human race 
still in existence ; and it was to be ex- 
pected that the laboring classes would 
arrive at a point where the working hours 
would dwindle to nothing, and the pay 
increase to anything. But I confess I do 
find it a little incredible that ladies should 
have given up shopping ; and yet that is 
the inference your words seem to 
warrant.”’ 

«“‘I doubt if you will find a woman in 
the country who even knows what shop- 
ping means,’’ returned the other confi- 
dently. «It all came about naturally. 
So long as people herded together in 
cities, in constant view of one another, 
the imitative instinct of humanity was 
constantly stimulated, and that strange 
form of insanity called fashion was in the 
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ascendant. But with the dispersal of the 
population, we began to act and think 
more independently, and each of us fell 
into the way of wearing such garments as 
suited us individually, instead of follow- 
ing an example set by some deformed or 
brainless man or woman in some remote 
part of the world. Though there is, 
broadly speaking, a certain uniformity in 
our male and female costumes, it is the 
result not of apish imitation, but of the 
gradual evolution of a dress which is 
proved tobe hygienically and zsthetically 
the best. There is nothing more to it; 
and the change is due to the abolition of 
cities, which, again, is the consequence, 
as I have pointed out, of the invention of 
human flight. And as shopping was 
occasioned solely by the demands of fash- 
ion, you may now understand why our 
women know and care nothing about it.’’ 

«‘But what has become of the grega- 
rious instincts of humanity?’’ I de- 
manded. ‘I can understand that much 
is gained in the way of health and inde- 
pendence by your present system of life ; 
but there is an electric sympathy in 
crowds, of which men, as well as women, 
are conscious. This ten-acre lot arrange- 
ment prevents that altogether, and must 
lead, I should suppose, to an ever-increas- 
ing dulness and lethargy, hostile to in- 
tellectual and ethical development. What 
becomes of music, eloquence, and the 
drama ?’’ 

‘Your exception is well taken,’’ said 
my companion. ‘‘ Human beings do need 
the occasional excitement of one another’s 
presence in large numbers; the heights 
of enthusiasm and conviction would be 
unattainable without it. At the same 
time, you must have observed that the 
habitual dwellers in cities were less sen- 
sitive to these stimuli than those who 
were comparatively unused to them. 
Habit breeds callousness. The nightly 
lounge at the theatre and the opera, the 
weekly crowd at church, the parade on 
the fashionable avenues, the annual 
thronging to summer watering places, 
these customs only rendered those who 
indulged in them insensible to the very 
benefits they were designed to confer. So, 
also, the endless series of dinners, recep- 
tions, balls and routs which dominated 
what was called society, had the final 
effect of only boring to death the partici- 

















pants in them. Yet they are, in them- 
selves, excellent things ; the trouble was, 
that owing to the heaping together of 
people in inextricable masses, they were 
carried to an unnatural and intolerable ex- 
cess. Our new plan of existence has not 
annihilated the principle of human meet- 
ings ; it has regulated and modified them, 
and thereby rendered them fully and in- 
variably effective. In addition to the 
great business centers of which I have 
told you, there is an equal number of 
places whereonare built theatres, churches, 
museums, and great pleasure gardens and 
halls for amusement and for public meet- 
ings of all sorts. At these places, at 
stated intervals—five or six times a year— 
the people come together in vast numbers, 
for purposes of mutual entertainment, in- 
formation and improvement. After a few 
days spent in this manner, they separate 
again, and disperse to their homes. In 
this manner they obtain the very best re- 
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sults of association, without running any 
risk of overdoing it. Of course, it is the 
flying-machine that makes such gather- 
ings from all parts of the continent prac- 
ticable.”’ 

«« And don’t the ladies wear bonnets at 
these gatherings?’’ I enquired, some- 
what anxiously. 

‘« No one now wears either hats or bon- 
nets,’’ replied my in- 
formant. «It was dis- 
covered about sixty 


‘\ 
years ago that the hair xf 
is a sufficient and nat- \K 
ural covering for the . ‘ , 
head, and nothing else <ag\/ \ 
is worn by anyone.” ony {v 

‘‘And where are your ny 


ters, and your halls of 
congress ?’’ I asked. 

“Nothing of the 
kind has existed for 


government headquar- 
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many years,’’ was the answer. ‘‘In the 
first place, the scattering of the population 
radically modified the character of the 
laws needed for our government ; and the 
absence of municipalities and the difficulty 
of getting officers to carry out the be- 
hests of the law over so vast an extent of 
country, practically brought legislation to 
a standstill. But, on the other hand, it 
was soon discovered that laws were 
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searcely necessary, and were becoming 
less so every year. The pauper class was 
rapidly diminishing—it is now non-exist- 
ent—because land speculation had been 
put an end to, and the land was free to 
whomsoever desired to settle on and im- 
proveit. Crimes against property ceased ; 
drunkenness died a natural death, owing 
to the lack of example and provocation 
which cities had supplied. Social vices 


diminished for the same reason ; and, in 
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short, it appeared that there was little or 
nothing, in the way of pains and penal- 
ties for the law to do. The separate and 
independent mode of life adopted by the 
people taught them how to take care of 
themselves, and to be just toone another ; 
and the fact that immense improvements 
in the way of telegraphs and telephones 
had brought every individual of the na- 
tion into immediate and effortless com- 
munication with every other, gradually 
made the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, a literal instead 
of merely a figurative truth. We are all 
under one another's moral supervision ; a 
wrong done this morning at the spot 
on which we stand, for example would, 
before sunset be known to 
every man and woman in 
America, and the wrong- 
doer would be henceforth 
marked. Matters of su- 
preme public concern are 
“Ff still discussed, at need, at 
4 meetings of the delegates of 
the nation, and the results 
are disseminated over the 
continent, not as com- 
/ mands, but as counsel. 
Yy Really, however, things 
J mostly run themselves now- 
adays; insomuch that not 
more than once or twice in 
my lifetime has it been 
found necessary to call a con- 
sultation of the delegates.”’ 
‘«‘But how in case of war?’’ was 
my next question. ‘Is not the power 
and concentration afforded by cities 
severely missed in such emergencies ? 
and are not meetings of the leading 
citizens then indispensable, to devise 
measures for defence and to raise 
armies? "’ 

‘‘If you will reflect for a moment, 
I think you will perceive that a war 
would be a difficult thing to start,’’ said 
the man of the twentieth century, lifting 
one eyebrow with an arch expression. 
‘« Whom are we to fight against ?’’ 

‘«‘T don’t refer to civil war, of course,’’ 
said I, ‘but supposing you were attacked 
from the other side of the Atlantic?”’ 

«The flying-machine is the universal 
peace-maker,”’ answered he. «It is true 
that when it was first invented it was 
recognized as a most formidable war- 
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engine; and I believe that it was 
employed for that purpose, to some 
extent, before the close of your cent- 
ury. Battles were fought in the air, 
and bombs were dropped into 
cities; no doubt there was a 
general feeling of helpless- 
ness and insecurity. It was 
easy for a single machine to 
destroy billions of dollars 
worth of property and in- 
numerable lives. But the 
consequence was, that the 
fighting soon came to an end. 
It is always governments, 
and never peoples, who quar- 
rel; and the latter declined to 
assist in any further destruction. 
As soon as there was peace, there 
ensued a universal era of travel; 
everybody had his flying-machine, 
and there was a general inter- 
change of visits all over the CS 
world. This continued for a CW 
dozen or twenty years. By 
that time, political geography had 
been practically obliterated. I am 
speaking now, of Europe; there 
was never any difficulty in this 
country. The nations made per- 
sonal acquaintance with one an- 
other through the individuals com- 
posing them; free trade had 
already become universal, since 
it was found impracticable to 
maintain custom-houses in the 
sky. Many persons settled 
down in what had formerly 
been «‘foreign’’ countries; by and 
by, there were no longer any for- 
eigners, things got so mixed up 
that distinct forms of government 
became, as I told you, impossible 
and inoperative. The old world 
became a huge, informal feder- 
ation; and although Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Polynesia are 
still, in a sense, separate coun- 
tries, it is only so far as they 
are geographically divided from 
one another. The inevitable 
consequence of this was the 
gradual adoption of a common 
language ; and today the inhabit- 
ants of this planet are rapidly 
approximating to the state of a 
homogeneous people, all whose 
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social, political and commercial interests 
are identical. Owing to the unlimited 
facilities of intercommunication, they are 
almost as closely united as the members 
of a family; and you might travel round 
the globe, and find little in the life, man- 
ners and even personal appearance of the 
inhabitants to remind you that you were 
remote from your own birthplace.”’ 

‘‘Personal appearance!’’ I repeated. 
«« Surely I should find some modifications 
in Africa or China, for example?’’ 

‘Perhaps, if you are an exceptionally 
keen ethnologist. Of what blood should 
you take me to be?”’ 

I looked narrowly at my interlocutor. 
He was a man of little more than middle 
height, with a square, compact brow, and 
refined, finely moulded features. The 
face indicated a justly balanced nature, 
intellectual, yet not to such a degree as to 
overpower the emotional. His figure was 
powerful and active and his bearing grace- 
ful. In short, I had seldom seen so hand- 
some and manly a man. 

‘«* You are a New Englander,”’ said I, 
after due deliberation, «of English—I 
think of Welsh—descent.”’ 

He laughed heartily. 

‘“My  great-great-grandparents were 
unadulterated Esquimaux,’’ he replied. 
‘‘No, we are pretty well disguised even 
now, and in another hundred years we 
shall be quite indistinguishable. But it 
is only fair to admit that the crossing of 
the races alone is not sufficient to account 
for the similarity of type. A new element 
of vitality, a new spirit, has been infused 
into the human race; and a change has 
evidently taken place in the interior physi- 
cal constitution of the dark races, causing 
them to tend both in form and hue to- 
wards the Caucasian standard. It would 
not be in our present line of discourse to 
explain to you the causes of this ; but you 
must take into consideration the substan- 
tial unity of aim and feeling that now ex- 
ists throughout the world, and remember 
that the body is formed by the soul, and 
is its material expression. But the alli- 
ance between physical and spiritual sci- 
ence had been scarcely completed in your 
day, I think ; and these hints may there- 
fore not have much significance for you.”’ 

‘‘ What you sayis, nevertheless, interest- 
ing, and I doubt not it may be valuable,”’ 
said I, with a bow. ‘Still, as you say, 
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we are here to talk about the consequences 
of the flying-machine. Now, after making 
all allowances for your unquestionable im- 
provements and advantages, it still seems 
to me that life must be rather a dull affair 
in these last years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What novelty or change is there to 
look forward to? What excitement, what 
uncertainty or peril have you to antici- 
pate, to brace your nerves and rouse 
your souls withal? You will soon—if 
you have not already done so— come toa 
standstill; there will be nothing left to 
hope for—and not to hope is to despair. 
My apprehension would be that your civ- 
ilization will presently begin to retrograde; 
the old passions and follies of mankind 
will revive; they will deliberately turn 
their backs on what you call good, and re- 
vert to what you call evil; and a century 
or two hence the world will be once more 
a barbarism, and the whole march of im- 
provement will have to begin over again. 
And to tell you the truth, I would rather 
live in that age than take my place here 
now and never feel my pulse quicken at 
an unforeseen emergency, or strive for 
eminence, or dread disaster.’’ 

«« And were our condition what you sup- 
pose, I should certainly make the choice 
that you do,’’ replied my companion. 
‘«But you have jumped to conclusions 
which the facts do not support. The main 
difference between life now, and as it was 
in your day, is that ours is comparatively 
an interior, and therefore a more real and 
absorbing life. For the first time in his- 
tory we have a real human society. You 
had the imitation — the symbol — but not 
the true thing itself. You will admit that 
in a perfectly free state man will inevi- 
tably select that environment and those 
companions with which he feels himself 
most in sympathy — where he finds him- 
self most at home. Now, the power of 
flight, combined with the modification of 
the old political conditions that I have 
mentioned, gave to man this ability to 
live where and with whom he would. The 
perfect result could not be attained at 
once, as it might be in a purely spiritual 
state; but the tendency was present and 
the issue was only a question of time. By 
degrees, the individuals throughout the 
world who by mind and temperament 
were suited to one another, found one 
another out, and chose habitations where 
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they might be readily accessible to one 
another. Thus, each family lives in 
the midst of a circle of families com- 
prising those who are most nearly at 
one ‘with it in sentiment and quality, 
and the intercourse of this group is main- 
ly confined to itself. There is between 
them perfect and intimate friendship and 
confidence, and you will easily understand 
that they must realize the true ideal of 
society. There is no loss, no waste, no 
aimlessness in their communion; they 
are a constant stimulus and means of 
elevation to one another, and their ad- 
vance in goodness and felicity is more 
rapid than you can perhaps realize; but 
you know how human peace and happi- 
ness can be retarded by the selfish opposi- 
tion of every man against his brothers, 
and you may infer what a transformation 
would ensue upon a reversal of that atti- 
tude.”’ 

“I recognize your point; but there 
must still be a certain sort of monotony 
in this paradisiacal existence. Felicity is 
good as an occasional indulgence, but as 
a steady diet it is too relaxing. Mis- 


fortunes, griefs and disappointments—we 
need them just as much as we need salt, 
and cold weather.”’ 

The twentieth century man shook his ° 
head and smiled. «Since, as I suppose, 
you are to return to your own historical 
epoch upon the conclusion of this inter- 
view,’’ said he, ‘‘ we may agree to differ, 
for the present, as to the objection you 
raise. But when you come back to us 
again for good, I think you will find our 
life to be not less arduous and full of vicis- 
situdes than your own. This earth will 
never be quite heaven ; there will always 
be struggle, uncertainty and incomplete- 
ness. Nor will you find these less poig- 
nant because the plane of activity is a 
more interior and vital one than you have 
yet known. As your perceptions become 
more acute, your emotions more sensitive, 
and your intellect more comprehensive — 
as your spirit, in short, learns to master 
your body — you wili enter upon an ex- 
perience compared with which the most 
stirring career of old times would seem 
tame and vulgar. But just as your dog or 
your horse could not be influenced or in- 
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spired by the things which mould and 
agitate your own life, so you— pardon me 
—are as yet incapable of appreciating the 
subtle but mighty forces that educate and 
purify us. This power of flight, on which 
our present civilization is conditioned, is, 
like other material phenomena, an em- 
blem. We are lifted to a higher sphere, 
and thereby to a perception of truths to 
which the nineteenth century is as yet a 
stranger.’’ 

‘‘ It strikes me, sir,’’ said I, «‘ that you 
have intimated that I, and with me the 
friends and acquaintances whom I have 
temporarily left behind me in the year 
1893, are little better than so many asses. 
I might brook the personal aspersion on 
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myself; but I can do no less than resent 
it on the part of those whom I have the 
honor to represent. I fail to see that 
further intercourse between us is de- 
sirable ; but, in bidding you good-day, I 
may remark that I think a more modest 
attitude on your part would have been be- 
coming ; for you must admit that what- 
ever you and your civilization are, is due 
to me—insomuch that if I had not had 
this dream you would have had no exist- 
ence whatever. Yet I am willing to be 
lenient, and the only retaliation I shall 
permit myself for your discourtesy is 
simply to wake up and thereby relegate 
you to the nothingness out of which you 
have been evoked.”’ 


By ROBERT BRIDGES. 


**On the dark decline of the unillumined verge between the two worlds.’’— George Meredith. 


THEY tell you that Death’s at the turn of the road, 
That under the shade of a cypress you'll find him, 
And, struggling on wearily, lashed by the goad 
Of pain, you will enter the black mist behind him. 


I can walk with you up to the ridge of the hill, 

And we'll talk of the way we have come through the valley ; 
Down below there a bird breaks into a trill, 

And a groaning slave bends to the oar of his galley. 


You are up on the heights now, you pity the slave— 
‘*Poor soul, how fate lashes him on at his rowing ! 
Yet it’s joyful to live, and it’s hard to be brave 
When you watch the sun sink and the daylight is going. 


” 


We are almost there—our last walk on this height— 

I must bid you good-bye at that cross on the mountain. 
See the sun glow red, and the pulsating light 

Fill the valley, and rise like the flood in a fountain ! 


And it shines in your face and illumines your soul ; 
We are comrades as ever, right here at your going ; 

You may rest if you will within sight of the goal, 
While I must return to my oar and the rowing. 


We must part now? Well, here is the hand of a friend ; 

I will keep you in sight till the road makes its turning 
Just over the ridge within reach of the end ~ 

Of your arduous toil—the beginning of learning. 


You will call to me once from the mist, on the verge, 
«‘Au revoir!’’ and « good night!’’ while the twilight is creeping 

Up luminous peaks, and the pale stars emerge? 

Yes, I hear your faint voice : ‘This is rest, and like sleeping !’’ 


tale an ial 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. 


(7. of the things in life which we use 

the most and value the least is lan- 
guage. It is the distinction of our race, 
our highest prerogative, the instrument 
of our progress. It is the bond of brother- 
hood, too, and the body in which truth 
becomes incarnate. The thought-history 
of the race is written in the very structure 
of its speech ; and a language or a dialect 
is as significant of great social forces now 
long spent, as the strata of the earth's 
surface are concerning seismic ener- 
gies. 

Especially is this true of all national 
speech. A man’s mother tongue is the 
very flesh and blood which gives form to 
the national life. It is the sum of the 
nation’s acting and thinking. Its present 
status is always the condensation of all 
that life means to a people, all that they 
have achieved, all that they believed, all 
that they hoped for. Its history reveals 
all the struggles of the nation—its gains, 
losses, perils, temptations, trials, defeats, 
victories. It traces the path in which we 
often have no other guide, by which men 
have made their way to present customs, 
institutions, ideals. It enabies us to 
separate the national life into its elements. 





It records our indebtedness to other lands 
and peoples, whose life has entered into 
our own, laying bare the roots from which 
the tree of our life has grown. It is the 
summary of the national life and gen- 
ius. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
strong set of the tide towards democracy 
should show itself in present-day speech. 
TheEnglish tongue has always had a decid- 
ed democratic flavor. Its beginnings are 
associated with the rise of the people and 
their assertion of political power. Its 
first literary monument was that broadly 
sympathetic work, The Canterbury Tales, 
in which Englishmen read at last a tongue 
belonging to their own soil. Chaucer was 
the first great mind to teach Englishmen 
that their everyday tongue was good 
enough speech for the poet. He made 
literature feel the presence of the common 
people, just as De Montfort had made pol- 
itics aware of them, and just as Wyclif 
was warning the church of their power. 
Lowell says of him, «: He reflected life in 
its large sense as the life of men from the 
knight to the ploughman.’’ The whole 
spirit of his poetry breathes sympathy 
with the common people. Yet after all, 
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the most significant feature of his work 
was his frank and hearty adoption of the 
common tongue, the English of the peo- 
ple as against the French of their Norman 
conquerors and princes. There was the 
same spirit at work in the heart of Wy- 
clif, when he put the Bible into the rough, 
homely dialect of everyday England, and 
of his successor, William Tyndale, when 
he said, ‘I will cause a boy that driveth 
the plough to know more of the scriptures 
than the Pope does!’’ That was the spirit 
of democracy demanding the word of God 
in the dialect of the people. It was the 
assertion of a profound principle in lan- 
guage. It was the declaration of the law 
that a literature to be worth anything 
must be in a tongue which the people can 
understand, which expresses their com- 
mon life, their daily experience. It was 
the emphasis of this law for English- 
speaking people, of whom Emerson says, 
that they are marked by a taste for « plain, 
strong speech.’’ A literature written for 
such minds must be put into a tongue 
which these same minds have furnished. 
It will be in the speech of the great mid- 
dle class. Whatever form or impress the 
genius of literary men may give it, the 
material will have to be furnished out of 
the mouths of the masses. It is safe to 
assume that the process is by no means 
over, that it never will be over, indeed. 
If the average man is to be the universal 
reader he is fast coming to be, he will 
make a continual demand that the litera- 
ture furnished him shall be in the language 
he furnishes. More and more the me- 
diunt of letters will be the language of the 
people. 

If I might cite a single instance in illus- 
tration of the practical effect of this tenden- 
cy in the present day, I would name the ten- 
dency ofall oratory or public speech, away 
from the scholastic models, to a plain, 
direct style, a dignified colloquial address. 
The speech of the rostrum, the forum and 
the pulpit is no longer the style of the 
Burkes and the Everetts in oratory. Itis 
straightforward, pithy, homely, pungent. 
It is the style of Beecher and of Phillips, 
of Spurgeon and of Abraham Lincoln. 
The people demand the same vocabulary 
upon the platform and in the pulpit which 
they use in daily intercourse and business. 
Wendell Phillips almost created an epoch 
in oratory. The Gettysburg speech of 
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Lincoln will be the model of a generation 
in all that is deemed highest and most 
desirable in the American orator. The 
stately and sonorous periods of a Burke 
or a Webster would hardly appeal to an 
end-of-the-century audience. Democracy 
sits on the benches now, and only ap- 
plauds when it hears the echo of its own 
tongue. 

But if democracy has this influence over 
the literary form of a language, it makes 
itself felt with even greater force in the 
structure and growth of speech. The pro- 
moters of Volapiik have slighted the one 
element in their problem which is bound 
to give them the nost trouble, and with 
which, finally, they will have to reckon to 
their severe cost. They do not take into 
account the average man, and his inveter- 
ate propensity to vary, amend and revise 
the language to suit his own taste. It is 
one thing to invent a language and put it 
into symmetrical and easy shape, and quite 
another to get the people who use it to let 
it alone. The moment it becomes a pop- 
ular circulating medium of thought, that 
moment it is inflated or contracted, its 
coinage clipped and debased, or held at a 
premium, according to the demands of the 
popular mind. You never can tell what is 
going to be done with a form, a word, a 
definition. Language is the most shifty, 
changeable and uncertain of all human in- 
ventions. 

You cannot make a stable body of 
speech. Language grows and alters to 
meet the demands of the men and women 
who use it. Words which are needed are 
continually taken on, words no longer 
useful are dropped from its vocabulary. 
Fashion in the use of words is as potent, 
and, alas! as fickle as the fashion in the 
material and colors of dress. Many an ex- 
cellent and respectable word, once familiar 
to the users of good English, is never 
heard now. They are as dead to this age 
as the men and women whose lips so often 
framed them. ‘ Righteousness’’ for ex- 
ample, which used to be «‘right-wise-ness,’’ 
had a twin word which long ago disap- 
peared. It was ‘‘ wrong-wise-ness,’’ whose 
meaning is obvious. ‘Faultless’’ is no 
better word than its opposite « faultful ;’’ 
yet the latter was taken and the former 
left. We speak of an “unruly” child; 
but «‘ruly’’ which would be, as it once 
was, an exceedingly convenient term, is 
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lost to the language. We speak of a 
‘«miser’’ or a ‘ skinflint,’’ but how many 
of us ever heard of a ‘‘gripe,’’ a ‘‘ pare- 
cheese,’’ or a ‘‘ pinchpenny,”’ once equally 
contemptuous epithets applied to the 
lover of money. There seems to be a 
preference in every age for a certain pro- 
portion of words of the age’s own choosing. 
To make room for these younger favorites, 
some very respectable elderly and middle- 
aged words have to go upon the retired 
list, and be content with a place in that 
refuge for superannuated and indigent 
words, the dictionary. 

A word is like a political candidate 
or a popular preacher; once out of pub- 
lic favor he goes as deeply into ob- 
livion as a last year’s almanac. Phrases, 
too, share the same lot, sometimes incur- 
ring a fate which is a mockery of their 
whilom dignity and respectability. In 
Wyclif’s translation of Acts xIv: 14, 
he says that « Paul and Barnabas rent 
their clothes and skipped out among the 
people.’’ Imagine the effect of such a 
rendering in the pulpit today. So, too, 
Coverdale’s translation of Canticles 1: 8, 
reads, ‘‘ My love comes hopping from the 
hills,’’ which, while its alliteration might 
tickle contemporary ears, would raise a 
smile by the athletic exhibition it sug- 
gests. But this is one of the privileges 
human nature claims with its own speech. 
The love of variety, the craving for fresh- 
ness, originality, piquancy, keep lan- 
guage forever in a state of flux. People 
tire of old words and old uses. Caprice, 
nicety of taste, growing refinement, all in- 
fluence our preference, and we are contin- 
ually dropping and taking on words, 
meanings and shades of meaning. 

Everbody can supply instances out of 
his own experience. We are using today 
words which ten or twenty years ago were 
unheard. When the men now in middle- 
life were boys, we never had heard of a 
‘crank.’ A «‘dude’’ was as much a 
thing of futurity as his comrade in use- 
lessness, the English sparrow. He was 
in those days simply a ‘‘dandy’’; which 
word, by the way, carried no force of ban- 
tering compliment as it does today, but 
was laden with the untempered ridicule 
which attaches to its lineal descendant in 
speech. The word « boss,’’ in those ar- 
cadian days, was no more advanced in the 
process of evolution, than the political an- 
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thropoid it represents. His natural con- 
gener the « tough’’ and the « hoodlum,”’ 
we old boys knew only as a ‘‘ rowdy”’ or 
a ‘‘bhoy.’’ In those days when Anglo- 
phobia was as prevalent as its opposite 
today, none of us had ever seen or heard 
of a «« chappie.”’ 

Just here we find ourselves confronting 
the most common as well as the most 
heterodox tendency of democracy in lan- 
guage. The purists in speech, like the 
aristocrats and conservatives everywhere, 
keep jealous watch and ward at all the 
gates by which new terms seek entrance 
into usage and, dictionary in hand, chal- 
lenge sharply and persistently every new 
candidate for recognition. The new-com- 
ers in speech must share the fate of un- 
known applicants for admission to good 
society everywhere. They must prove 
their character and fight their own way. 
At first all the authorities cold-shoulder 
them off. They are called by bad names, 
are taxed with their lowly origin, are la- 
belled with the sign of verbal vulgarity, 
and dismissed as ‘‘slang.’’ The « first 
families’’ and the ‘best people’’ and the 
‘‘four hundreds’? know them not. If 
anybody with a reputation to maintain 
has dealings with them, it is always with 
apologetic and uneasy self-consciousness 
and condescension. But if the candidate 
prove popular and find favor with the 
multitude, its fortunes are secure; there 
is a place reserved for it in the dictionary ; 
and not many days hence it will appear in 
excellent society, side by side with the 
words out of Addison and Irving, smiled 
upon by worldlings and even recognized 
with unction by the clergy and—the 
schoolmasters. 

For this is the source of very much that 
we misname ‘‘slang.’’ It is one form of 
the democratic spirit and tendency in our 
life. It comes from the desire men have 
for novelties in language, and the indiffer- 
ence as to antecedents and origin which 
is so deplorably characteristic of democ- 
racies. What we call slang words and 
phrases are simply new verbal candidates 
for the public favor. They are fresh vent- 
ures in the field of speech. To change our 
figure, they are new inventions offered to 
the public. If they prove popular, they 
hold their own, like a derby hat, or ice- 
cream soda, or electric lights or tele- 
phones. If they do not strike the pop- 
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ular mind, they drop out of sight and 
sound and we lose them. But this is at 
bottom the reason for at least a large class 
of new, doubtful or striking words. They 
are representatives of the people clamor- 
ing for admission to the positions and 
privileges of recognized respectability. 
The pressure of much that passes for slang 
is the voice of the people at the gates of 
speech. 

Of course there is a kind of slang which 
does not come into this discussion at all. 
It is that species which belongs almost 
exclusively to the ignorant or the vicious 
classes. It is the argot ofevil. It is the 
fruit which grows on the tongues of those 
who can only think in a vicious way and 
of vicious things, and who must of neces- 
sity have a language which voices their 
thought. The vocabulary of the criminal 
and of the semi-criminal does not come 
within the scope of our thought. Every 
class of criminals has a language all its 
own, and it is as foreign to respectable 
people as the wickedness it utters. One 
of our most intelligent writers upon 
criminal life and character has said that 
when a man masters and uses this dialect 
of the outlaw he is himself practically a 
felon for life. So intimate is the relation 
between speech and character. There is 
little danger that the speech of decent 
people will ever be tainted with the 
phrases of the thief and the footpad. 
Whenever one of these terms does creep 
into quasi-respectability it is an ominous 
portent. What shame and disaster to the 
body politic, for instance, is portended in 
the evil prominence of the word «‘boodle,’’ 
the felonious shibboleth of the political 
highwayman ! 

But this qualification has no relation to 
the slang of the middle-class, a dialect in 
itself very far from immoral or vicious. 
This latter is born, for the most part, of 
the innocent desire for novelty, pictu- 
resqueness, and force in speech. That 
English clergyman who desired the church 
to sanction and publish «a form of strong 
language to be used under great provoca- 
tion’’ was thoroughly typical of us all. 
We want language adapted to our own 
needs, and if it is not forthcoming we will 
go to work and make it. If a word ora 
phrase presents itself which serves our 
purpose, we are not likely, especially in 
democratic America, to ask many ques- 
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tions as to its origin or previous condition. 
The nation which can take its presidents 
from the log-cabin and the tow-path, need 
not hesitate to recruit its speech from the 
sidewalk, the market-stall, or the polling- 
place. The interests of linguistic purity 
do not demand that we make our language 
prim, particular or prudish. 

Nor ought we to turn our backs on the 
new-comers among words. We have as 
good right as any to make our contribu- 
tions to the expansion of language. We 
owe it to our democratic spirit and institu- 
tions to hold out welcoming hands to the 
stranger words which are working their 
way up in the world. A good many words 
now in good society were once in the gutter. 
It is a foolish rule in speaking or in writ- 
ing totieourselves down to only such words 
as Addison used or even Emerson. The 
vocabulary of the Spectator is as inade- 
quate to voice all the moods and all the 
real facts of modern life as Ralph Aggas’s 
map to guide the stranger through Lon- 
don streets. Language grows with life. 
It gains immeasurably by receiving the 
impress of many individuals. It must 
have been in an unguarded and possibly 
dyspeptic moment that Bishop Coxe de- 
clared his opinion that ‘no individual 
has a right to engraft his individual pecu- 
liarities upon our common tongue.’’ Beg- 
ging the good bishop’s pardon, this is a 
cominon and indefeasible right of all men. 
It is the very life of a style. It is the 
source of all growth and development in 
speech. If a man invents a word or a 
phrase, or a use for either which suits the 
uses of his age, he is not only well within 
his rights of speech, but he is even a ben- 
efactor to his kind. For not even a new 
machine, or a new use for old materials, 
is a greater kindness to his brethren than 
a new form of expression. 

Why, for example, may not a man put 
into circulation or encourage the use of a 
convenient duplicate for a cumbersome 
word or phrase, when the synonym is 
shorter, more usable, more Anglo-Saxon, 
if you will. It is allowable to say even at 
a Phi Beta Kappa anniversary that a 
man’s excuses are ‘‘too transparent;’’ 
that is good English and good form. Nay, 
it is even aristocratic and might have 
come over in the Mayflower. But there is 
a terse little phrase which says the same 
thing in much less time ; and why may 




















we not dispose of those same excuses by 
calling them «too thin.’’ To ask a man 
if he «‘apprehends’’ you is stilted and 
pompous. If you ask him if he «catches 
on’? you ask him precisely the same 
thing, in crisper English. The veiled 
rhetoric, the underlying figure is the same 
in both the Latin and the English words. 
On intrinsic grounds of character, what 
objection to the new phrase can be urged ? 
One may ask his most sensitive ety- 
mological friend not to betray him, with- 
out any offence to the latter’s feelings. 
But betray is an anglicized Latin word 
whose root idea is to give up, to deliver. 
Where, then, is the offense against correct 
speech in seizing the radical thought and 
clothing it in vigorous English and beg- 
ging your friend instead, not to « give you 
away?’ But that phrase will make the 
purist’s blood run cold. I take it that the 
word «‘ master’’ once stood in English at 
about the same social point which is now 
occupied by the word « boss.’’ But today 
the most fastidious critic will call a ‘« mas- 
terly,’’ work a ‘masterpiece,’’ and no- 
body will think from what lowly family 
antecedents the words have risen. Per- 
haps in a hundred years more the essay- 
ists and reviewers will be discussing the 
last great poem as the «‘ boss production " 
of their day. Such a career for the word 
would be but a repetition of common his- 
tory. 

There is an old saying that it takes 
three generations to make a gentleman ; 
it sometimes takes even less than that to 
make a gentleman's word. Shall we all 
turn our backs on a vigorous and ambi- 
tious young word, trying hard to raise it- 
self to respectability? Or shall we like 
honest, democratic souls, give him a little 
patronage and introduce him to our fam- 
ilies ? 

It will be well for us to remember occa- 
sionally that after all, the aim of language 
is to make one’s self understood, is to get 
directly at the understanding and the soul 
of the man addressed. So that as the au- 
dience becomes democratic, the speech in 
which it is addressed will conform itself 
to democratic usage and spirit. If, there- 
fore, the writer or the speaker finds that 
the honest but homely and inelegant 
word which has received no diploma from 
the colleges and is not recognized by the 
aristocracy of letters, will help him reach 
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his hearers, he will find it hard to resist 
the temptation to effect his purpose even 
if he offend the purists. He will welcome 
the assistance of a word ora phrase of the 
people, just as he would the service, ina 
good cause of a plain, honest man, who ate 
with his knife and wore paper collars. 
One ought not be any more snobbish in 
speech than he is in manners ; no more of 
an exclusive with words than with men. 
Language, like society, has to be recruited 
and renewed from the lower ranks. It is 
suicidal to «‘ lock the gates of life against 
inferiority.’” As Dr. Wheeler said a few 
years ago, ‘“‘ The best becomes sterile; 
aristocrats in the stable or in the palace 
cease, after a time, to have successors of 
their blood.’’ «‘‘ The best families die out. 
It is the people who survive.’’ If the 
mother tongue is to be kept perennially 
strong, rugged, versatile, equal to the de- 
mands of the coming times, when the 
reign of the people becomes more and more 
universal, it must be nourished by the 
steady and healthful food of the popular 
tongue, the talk of the people. 

‘«« There is death in the dictionary,’’ ob: 
served Lowell, who said so many good 
things about the democratic tongue, «and 
when language is too strictly limited by 
convention, the ground for expression to 
grow in is limited also, and we get a pot- 
ted literature— Chinese dwarfs instead of 
healthy trees.’’ To sacrifice too much 
for the sake of the schoolmaster, who is 
still abroad, would undoubtedly be to rob 
language of a large share of its pictu- 
resqueness. 

The fear is often expressed that life will 
grow tame, monotonous, monochromatic 
as democracies extend their influence. 
But there need be no apprehension of 
such a result from the impress of the 
multitude upon language. Nowhere is 
invention more lively or successful than 
in this field. Your average man loves 
variety, tires of the recurrent phrase, seeks 
new lights of fancy and of feeling in all 
that he says. His colloquialisms, espe- 
cially those which make so decided a hit 
that they run from mouth to mouth until 
they draw that frown of the verbally virt- 
uous which is always in reserve for 
‘‘slang,"’ are generally an effort for 
change, for zest, for relish and for humor 
in discourse. 

“Sharp sabre-cuts of Saxon speech”’ 
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was what Bret Harte termed the slang 
of the camps of our civil war. They are 
not always so keen as that ; generally the 
fault which grieves us so in the growing 
boy and girl, the college man and the 
society ‘‘bud,’’ is but the exuberance of 
restless minds, trying to vary their own 
speech with that variety which spices life. 
It is tiresome to be always saying the 
same thingin the same way. Democracy 
hates monotony. It lacks that conserv- 
ative instinct and taste that delight in 
the very fact of sameness, for its own dear 
and ancient sake. Accordingly the love 
of change and variety which marks the 
restless society of the age asserts itself in 
the passion for changing the phrase in 
which an idea clothes itself. We have 
said and heard it said a thousand times 
that some obnoxious person was crushed, 
silenced, defeated, put down. So at the 
thousand and first time, some inventive 
fancy hits upon a new figure, sees the fact 
in a new image, and says the culprit was 
‘‘sat upon ;’’ nor does there seem to be 
any harm, save the novelty only, in the 
new and picturesque phrase. We have 
talked of men's failing and coming short 
of their purposes until we are tired; is 
there any wonder that we try to ease our- 
selves, or in democratic phrase, to ‘ give 
ourselves a rest,’’ by telling how they 
‘slipped up’’ or how they «got left?”’ 

There is very much which we put 
under the ban in our speech, which is 
no more than the spontaneous love of a 
little fun, the craving for a bit of humor 
in our talk. One need not descend to the 
eternal jibe and guffaw of the cheap news- 
paper ; but neither is it necessary to pre- 
serve in all one’s discourse the solemn 
and matter-of-fact style of a scientific 
paper. So that when a clergyman not 
long since said in his pulpit, «+ Be exceed- 
ingly careful how you take hold of a 
Yankee. He was never yet found unload- 
ed,’’ the flash of humor in the phrase is its 
own justification. 

Just here, no doubt, is a source of a 
very large proportion of that free and 
easy habit, peculiarly American, which 
fills our colloquial talk with such super- 
fluity of exaggeration. It is held, I be- 
lieve, to be a characteristic of our national 
humor that it derives much of its fun 
from simple and unmitigated swelling of 
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all the proportions of a thing. Perhaps 
it is alow and rudimentary form of wit. 
It gets its laugh by storming theear. But 
it is avery democratic method. The 
crowd likes it. It loves as dearly to put 
all its phrases of description in the loud- 
est possible words. That is why the 
charming girl will not say that she had a 
good time at the party, or even a very 
good time, but declares that it was ‘just 
splendid,’’ or ‘too nice for anything.’’ 
That is why people describe the tooth- 
ache, or the shower which kept them from 
church as «‘awful.’’ Once we had a very 
adequate and admirable word to describe 
a local wind storm of unusual severity 
and a certain character, and dismissed it 
as a tornado. But by-and-by there ap- 
peared in the terminology of the scientific 
men a word synonymous with « hurri- 
cane,’’ and forthwith every tornado swelled 
into a ‘‘cyclone.’’ Soassoonas we heard 
of the «‘ blizzard’’ of the great northwest, 
the lively newspaper reporter transformed 
every severe snow storm into this devas- 
tating and deadly disturbance. 

Probably the most serious offences of 
the multitude against the dignity and the 
strength of the mother tongue, come in 
just such wise. The strong language of 
the vulgar is turgid and inflated. It takes 
a master hand to exaggerate without de- 
stroying all the emphasis. On the whole, 
then, as democracy asserts itself, and 
annuls the old standards and styles of 
speech, the virtues of restraint and dis- 
crimination are the more to be commend- 
ed. Here, as everywhere else, in language 
as in religion, in politics, in social ar- 
rangements, more and more has to be left 
to the judgment, the intelligence, the 
moral sentiments of the masses. The 
sceptre which has ruled the state and the 
church with increasing dominion for 500 
years, is extending its sway over the 
realm of letters and of language. The 
early results may seem to the timid and 
the faithless like a great license, a settling 
away of the intellectual key. But no man 
who believes in the people and is willing 
to trust their instincts for the final ver- 
dict, ought to doubt that at length the 
mother tongue will show itself to have 
been enriched, strengthened, expanded 
and deepened by the free handling and 
usage of the people. 
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By CHARLES S. GLEED. 


ROSAIC business and genuine ro- 
mance were never more perfectly 
compounded than in the history of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
company—the company known on the 
stock market, and therefore in the east 
generally, as ‘« The Atchison,”’ and in the 
west as ‘«‘ The Santa Fé."’ This company 
came into existence and its lines were 
constructed in accordance with more than 
a quarter of a century of prophecy. 

This prophecy was not made, as a rule, 
by those who were accounted most wise 
in worldly matters. Financiers for the 
most part saw little to justify the faith of 
the soldiers, miners and other frontiers- 
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men who urged that the old Santa Fé 
trail ought to be converted into a trail of 
steel, and some day would be. 

Down to the very times when the final 
projector of the line, Cyrus K, Holliday, 
was patiently begging men of means to 
take hold of his scheme, great statesmen 
in congress were echoing the verdict of 
the great financiers who said as a settled 
fact that money invested in ‘the great 
American desert’? would never come 
back. 

Even when Thomas J. Peter, who built 
the first thousand miles of the road, started 
west to look over the situation, he be- 
lieved he was merely to take an interest- 
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his journalistic work as editor of the Denver Daily Tribune. He acquired an extended 
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He removed to Kansas when ten years of age, 
He grew up as a journalist, concluding 
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ing but profitless journey to the neglect 
of his regular business, for he thought 
there would be tio support for an addition- 
al railroad west of the Missouri river. 
His views were not changed until he saw 
the vast herds of buffalo supported by the 
prairie grass. This convinced him that 
under the grass there was that which 
would support millions of people. On 
this conviction he concluded to act. 

One of the first whom he consulted was 
the late Senator Preston B. Plumb, who 
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threw all his characteristic energy into 
the encouragement of the enterprise. 
There were those who scarcely believed 
in the road as a financial practicability 
beyond three or four hundred miles from 
the Missouri river, yet who thought that 
from there on the government would some 
day build a line to the Pacific over the 
‘«thirty-fifth parallel route’’ (through New 
Mexico and Arizona) as a strategic meas- 
ure and as a mail route. And so, after 
all sorts of men with all sorts of views 
had contributed to the consideration of 
this question, the right men came and 





the locomotive and the Pullman car drove 
out the ox team and the covered wagon, 
and the desolate trail became the high- 
way of nations. 

The originator of the enterprise, the 
father of it, as he is commonly called, 
was Colonel Cyrus K. Holliday of Kan- 
sas, one of the founders of Topeka, 
and now a resident of that city. Col- 
onel Holliday drew up the charter of the 
company and as a member of the terri- 
torial senate of 1859 secured its pas- 
sage. The first name of the 
company was the Atchison 
& Topeka Railroad company, 
but the vast nature of the 
enterprise was indicated by 
the authority secured to 
build toward the city of Santa 
Fé and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The name of the company was 
changed to its present form 
in November 1863. The orig- 
inal incorporators associated 
with Colonel Holliday were 
United States Senator Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, Luther C. Chal- 
lis, Peter T. Abell, Milton C. 
Dickey, Asaph Allen, Samuel 
Dickson, Nelson IL. Gordon, 
George S. Hillyer, Lorenzo D. 
Bird, Jeremiah Murphy, George 
H. Fairchild and R. L. Crane. 
From the day of the incorpo- 
ration until 1868 Colonel Hol- 
liday importuned the capital- 
ists of the east, in season and 
out, totake hold of his scheme. 
Rebuff, not to say ridicule, was 
nearly all he got for his pains. 
In 1867 a contract was made 
with George W. Beach of New 
York, to build the entire 
road as then contemplated. Beach failed 
to execute his contract, and in 1868 
assigned it to Mr. T. J. Peter of Cincin- 
nati, now of Alabama, who was the first 
man found with both the courage and 
the ability to build the road. 

Mr. Peter represented the contracting 
firm of Dodge, Lord & Co. of Cincinnati, 
composed of Messrs. Francis Dodge, H. 
C. Lord (then president of the Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati & Lafayette road), Orlin 
Smith (then vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio road), H. B, Frost, Henry 
Stearns, George W. Norris and T. J. Peter. 
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On securing the Beach con- 
tract in 1868, Dodge, Lord & 
Co. organized a contracting 
firm to build the first twenty- 
five miles of the road. From 
this time on many famous 
men were connected with the 
enterprise. Mr. Peter, as the 
assignee of Beach, made a 
contract with the members 
of his firm and other parties 
to build from Topeka to 
Burlingame, Topeka being 
accessible over the Kansas 
Pacific road. 

H. C. Lord, the Hon. Gin- 
nery Twitchell, and Henry 
Keyes were presidents of the 
company between the time 
of beginning construction at 
Topeka and the time the line 
was complete to the Kansas 
west line in 1873. The suc- 
ceeding presidents to the 
present time were Henry 
Strong, who served one year ; 
Thomas Nickerson, who 
served from 1874 to 1880; 











T. Jeff. Coolidge, who served 
from 1880 to 1881° William 
B. Strong, who served from 
1881 to 1889, and Allen Manvel, who was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Strong. 

Those who have had immediate charge 
of the property as general managers, or 
with equivalent authority, have been: 
Thomas J. Peter, C. F. Morse, William B. 
Strong, George O. Manchester, C. C. 
Wheeler, A. E. Touzalin, C. W. Smith, 
J. F. Goddard and Albert A. Robinson. 
To the last-named gentleman belongs the 
honor of having built every mile of the 
company’s lines not acquired by pur- 
chase. He was the first engineer em- 
ployed by Mr. Peter, and from the first 
mile to the last he has been the engineer 
in authority. Probably no engineer in 
the country has a like record. 

In the Santa Fé system there are 9298 
miles of track — nearly all single track — 
a mileage more than equal to one-third 
the distance around the earth. The first 
twenty-eight miles of this track was con- 
structed in 1869. The entire system, 
therefore, has come into existence within 
twenty-three years. It really came into 
existence in twenty years. 
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The extreme termini of the system are 
at Chicago, St. Louis, Galveston, El Paso, 
Guaymas, San Diego, Grand Junction, 
Denver, and Superior, Nebraska. These 
termini transferred eastward in the United 
States would fall, approximately, at Bos- 
ton, Jacksonville, Florida; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Corpus Christi, Texas; Pan- 
handle, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Cleveland, Ohio. Or, 
transferred to the map of Europe, they 
would fall, approximately, at St. Peters- 
burg, Dunaburg, Vienna, Paris, Rochelle, 
Cork, Edinburgh, Hamburg and Dantzig. 

The approximate number of miles from 
Chicago to each of the terminal points 
named is as follows: St. Louis 275, Gal- 
veston 1400, El Paso 1600, Guaymas 
2100, San Diego 2500, Grand Junction 
1500, Denver 1200, and Superior 700. Va- 
rious traffic contracts give the company 
access to great centres of trade not actually 
reached by its own tracks, as in the case 
of San Francisco, Salt Lake, and the con- 
nection between St. Louis and Chicago. 

The mileage of the system is, substan- 
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tially, equal to half that of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, half that of France, two- 
fifths thatof Germany, half thatof Russia, 
twice that of Mexico, and one-sixteenth 
that of the United States. The mileage 
of the system is distributed in the various 
states and territories in which it is located, 
very nearly as follows: Illinois 295, Mis- 
souri 1300, Arkansas 102, Texas 1188, 
Nebraska 3, Colorado 770, Arizona 490, 
California 475, lowa 20, Kansas 2978, In- 
dian ‘Territory 555, New Mexico 860, 
Sonora (Old Mexico) 262. 

The greater part of the system lies in a 
comparatively level country, in which ag- 
riculture in all its forms is the chief in- 
dustry. The mountain lines are in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, where the work of 
construction was as heavy as almost any 
in the world. What may be termed repre- 
sentative altitudes are these: Chicago 593 
feet, Kansas City 765 feet, La Junta 4061 
feet, Denver 5170 feet, the Great Divide 
(Colorado) 11530 feet; Raton tunnel 7622 
feet, Las Vegas 6398 feet, Glorietta 7432 
feet, Albuquerque 4949 feet, Continental 
Divide (Arizona) 7257 feet, Winslow 4848 
feet, Flagstaff 6886 feet, the Needles 477 
feet, Mojave 2737 feet, Los Angeles 270 
feet, San Diego 12 feet, El Paso 3717 feet, 
and Galveston 1o feet. 

There has been much costly and un- 
usual engineering work in the system. 
The great elevations in New Mexico and 
Colorado were reached by remarkably dif- 
ficult work. The longest tunnel, that on 
Raton mountain, at the Colorado- New 
Mexico state-line, is 2011 feet long. 
There are five notable bridges. One 
crosses the Illinois river and is nearly two 
miles long. Others cross the Mississippi 
river at Fort Madison, Iowa, the Missouri 
river at Sibley, Missouri, and the Colo- 
rado river at the Needles. This latter is a 
cantilever bridge 990 feet long. These 
bridges cost nearly one million dollars 
each. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered 
by the company in building through New 
Mexico was the physical peculiarity of 
the country. Mr. Robinson left nothing 
undone to discover what must be guarded 
against in the work of construction. For 
example, the oldest inhabitants were con- 
sulted at great length as to what ought to 
be expected as to rain and the water 
courses. But after the line was construct- 


ed the water made light of all that had 
ever been said about it historically. It 
ran where it had never been before and it 
failed to appear where it was most ex- 
pected. Mile after mile of track was lifted 
from its place in the cafions and hung in 
graceful festoons on the trees and hill- 
sides. Suddenly, on occasion, a shallow 
valley in which water never seemed to 
have been heard of before would contain 
a roaring torrent, which would run madly 
at the intruding railroad and reduce it to 
its primitive level. In the Rio Grande 
valley, the river, with all the capricious- 
ness of the wind, ran first on one side of 
the valley and then on the other, each 
time leaving the track to sink or swim as 
its superintendent might manage. It was 
no uncommon spectacle, even as late as 
1884, to see Superintendent George L. 
Sands, with his men, wading and swim- 
ming from bank to bank in an heroic en- 
deavor to ‘‘ make both ends meet.’’ Iron 
bridges, longer spans, higher locations, 
elaborate dikes and ditches seem to have 
fixed things so that water may be defied. 
Parts of the system were built with in- 
credible rapidity. Track-laying at the 
rate of a mile a day was often achieved. 
The track across the Great Divide winds 
and climbs and crosses and recrosses it- 
self in a wonderful manner. 

The traffic of the company has been 
managed largely by the same man through 
almost the whole life of the road. The 
freight department was managed, until 
about three years ago, by Mr. J. F. God- 
dard, who succeeded Mr. Fink as chief of 
the trunk line associations in New York. 
Mr. Goddard's chief assistant for many 
years, was Mr. J. S. Leeds, now manager 
of the Citizens’ Traffic Association of San 
Francisco. The traffic official longest and 
most prominently connected with the sys- 
tem is Mr. William Francis White, the 
present manager of all the passenger traf- 
fic of the system. He began with the 
company when both the freight and pas- 
senger business was scarcely sufficient to 
keep one man busy. He has had im- 
mediate supervision of a large part of the 
settlement of the vast territory of the sys- 
tem, and in that way has participated 
more than almost any other man in the 
development of the country. 

Most of the lines of the system preced- 
ed settlement, not to say civilization, pass- 
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ing through new country, too remote for 
substantial settlement without railway 
communication. The people of New Mex- 
ico, Mexico and Arizona, were nearly all 
Spanish Americans, except the Indians, 
and the railway was constructed under 
conditions very pe- 
culiar, to say the 
least. The native 
citizens were torn 
with conflicting 
sentiments, fear and 
admiration striving 
forthemastery. The 
whole situation was 
so novel that one of 
the early directors 
of the company pre- 
dicted that the lines 
in New Mexico and 
Arizona would 
never pay operating 
expenses. 

What may be 
termed the grand 
divisions of the sys- 
tem, each planned 
according to well- 
defined theories of 
possible traffic, are 
nine in number. 

The Kansas lines reach the agricultural, 
grazing and mining regions of thesouthern 
half of Kansas and parts of the northern 
half, the north border of the Indian Terri- 
tory and northwestern Texas, by east and 
west lines through the Kansas, Neosho, 
Arkansas and lesser valleys of the state. 

The Colorado lines reach the agricul- 
tural, grazing and mining regions and the 
health and pleasure resorts of Colorado 
and Utah, by way of a north and south 
line along the eastern foot hills of the 
Rocky range, crossing the mouths of the 
great mountain cafions, and by an east 
and west system from Colorado Springs to 
Utah. 

The New Mexico lines reach the mining, 
grazing and fruit raising regions, and the 
health and pleasure resorts of New Mexico, 
by a north and south line through the 
Raton, Pecos, Rio Grande and other val- 
leys from Colorado to El Paso, where con- 
nection is made with the Mexican Central 
line through Old Mexico. 

The Arizona line reaches the mining 
and grazing regions of northern Arizona, 
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by an east and west line from New Mexico 
to California; and does most of the trans- 
continental business of the system. 

The Sonora (Mexico) line reaches the 
mines of southern Arizona, the fruit and 
grazing regions of northwestern Old 
Mexico, and thesea- 
board at Guaymas. 

The California 
lines are confined to 
the southern half of 
the state, and are 
planned to do all 
sorts of local busi- 
nessandtoexchange 
a_ trans-continental 
business with the 
Arizona line. 

The Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas lines 
reach the agricultur- 
al, grazing and lum- 
berregions of Texas, 
by a north and south 
line from Kansas to 
the seaboard at Gal- 
veston. Cotton and 
cattle are the chief 
products for trans- 
portation on this di- 
vision, though the 
ocean traffic from Mexico, Central and 
South America, and even European 
points, is increasing, and will increase 
rapidly with the achievement of deep 
water by the government work in Gal- 
veston bay or elsewhere in that vicinity. 

The lines west and southwest from St. 
Louis reach the agricultural, grazing, 
mining and timber regions of southern 
Missouri, northern Arkansas, southeast- 
ern Kansas, eastern Indian Territory and 
northeastern Texas. 

The Chicago and Missouri river lines 
connect the trans-Missouri system, as 
above described, with the great lakes at 
Chicago. 

In brief, the general plan is of a system 
with both east and west and north and 
south routes to and from the center of 
traffic. 

Four of the general divisions of the 
present system were not built by the 
Santa Fé, but were bought. The Atlantic 
& Pacific road was built under separate 
management, though owned half by the 
Santa Fé and half by the St. Louis & San 
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Francisco. The joint agreement for con- 
struction was entered into in 1880. The 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé was built be- 
tween 1873 and 1876, mostly by local en- 
ergy. Mr. Albert Somerville was presi- 
dent, and General Braxton Bragg, of war 
fame, chief-engineer. It was bought by 
the Santa Fé under Mr. Strong’s manage- 
ment in 1878. The St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and the Colorado Midland roads 
were bought by the present management. 
The Colorado Midland was built with 
English money by Mr. J. J. Hagerman of 
Colorado Springs. 

The building of the Mexican Central 
Railway from El Paso to the City of Mex- 
ico naturally followed the completion of 
the Santa Fé to El Paso. The Mexican 
Central was never technically a part of 
the Santa Fé, but the ownership of the 
two properties was very much thé same 
for several years. It was expected by Mr. 
Thomas Nickerson (at one time the presi- 
dent of the two companies) and others 
who were associated with him in the pro- 
jection of the Mexican line, that it would 
be a repetition or continuation of the suc- 
cess of the Santa Fé; but they were 
doomed to disappointment. There were 
radical differences in the country and in 
the customs of the people, which had not 
been fully taken into account. The Mex- 
ican property never experienced the finan- 
cial buoyancy of the Santa Fé and was 





therefore a severe disappointment to its 
original owners. But it is now steadily 
improving and is sure to rank eventually 
as one of the greatest properties on the 
continent. 

The country immediately tributary to 
the Santa Fé system constitutes a com- 
plete world in itself. It is difficult to 
think of any important requisite to a well 
balanced civilization wanting in the phys- 
ical territory of the system. In the Rocky 
mountain regions are found the resources, 
advantages and attractions peculiar to the 
mountainous heart of Europe. Here are 
the mineral treasures of the continent, the 
most healthful of climates and the most 
sublime natural characteristics. From 
this great central citadel the slopes go 
gently to the sea. On these slopes every 
pastoral occupation flourishes. What 
will not grow in the rich waves of Kansas 
soil will in the warmer fields of Texas 
and California and between. If the land 
of corn and cotton and cattle is in some 
ways incompetent, the sheltered valleys 
of the far southwest furnish a full recom- 
pense. No section is far distant from all 
necessary forms of food and fuel and 
the materials for mechanical arts. Iron, 
lead, coal and salt in measureless deposits 
underlie the fertile acres of the great slope 
from the mountains to the Gulf, the Mis- 
sissippi and the great lakes. In the 
giant Rockies, besides the mines, there 
are productive valleys capable of the sup- 
port of millions of human beings. The 
great expanse of coast line means ready 
access to the products of the sea and 
ready communication with all parts of the 
world. The people of this territory are 
already engaged in practically every pur- 
suit known to civilized man. Products 
are being intelligently diversified, manu- 
factures are multiplying daily, and wealth 
is steadily increasing. The teacher and 
the preacher were never more active and 
the workers in all lines were never any- 
where more capable or more faithful. 
While an infinite improvement still re- 
mains to be achieved, it is yet true that 
the people are making a progress never 
before surpassed anywhere in the world. 

The financial history of the Santa Fé is 
a remarkably instructive one. From the 
time Mr. Peter and his associates took 
hold to the year 1889, the company really 
never felt a dangerous financial strin- 
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gency. To put it differently, there never 
was a time in that period when there was 
imminent danger of bankruptcy. There 
were close economies and many cautious 
policies. In fact, considering what we now 
know, much was lost by financial timidity. 
But there never was a time when the hold- 
ers of defaulted securities came knocking 
at the door. The first dividend on the 
capital stock was paid August 25th 1879. 

When trouble finally came, it proved to 
be just such trouble as had been foretold 
by both Thomas Nickerson and Mr. Will- 
iam B. Strong. The former said in his 
annual report in 
1874, ** We are and 
must be for a long 
time without a riv- 
al or competitor 
which can mater- 
ially interfere with 
our local business.”’ 
Mr. Strong said in 
his annual report in 
1883. ‘«‘What the 
future plans of the 
company shall be 
must largely de- 
pend upon the 
course pursued by 
its connections and 
competitors. The 
assurance may be 
given that every 
prudent measure 
shall be taken to 
preserve the prop- 
erty in its integ- 
rity.’ From ex- 
actly the source hinted at by Mr. Nick- 
erson, and clearly stated by Mr. Strong, 
the cyclone finally came. The increased 
expense and the diminished receipts, due 
to the acts of competitors, brought on 
a crisis. The stock of the company had 
come to be considered among the surest 
on the market and was held by thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand persons, who 
paid for it probably an average price of 
one dollar—some having paid as high 
as one dollar and forty cents. So long 
as the company was permitted to have 
full possession of its immediate traffic 
field, it could and did keep up with its 
debts and pay dividends steadily. There 
was no doubt of the honest and intelligent 
management of the road, and holders were 
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serene. But the day came when the 
traffic of the company was everywhere 
slaughtered by competition. The Cana- 
dian Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Union Pa- 
cific, Northern Pacific, and other lines 
cut into the trans-continental business of 
the company. ‘Then the local business 
of the company was cut into by the heavy 
new mileage of the Missouri Pacific, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Denver, 
Texas & Fort Worth, the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis, and other roads. 
In 1885, 1886 and 1887 the Missouri Pacific 
alone built 1071 
miles of road in the 
Santa Fé’s immed- 
iate territory. In 
the same years the 
Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific 
road constructed 
about 1300 miles al- 
so in the immediate 
territory of the 
Santa Fé. 

The result of this 
paralleling and bi- 
secting process was, 
first, that the Atchi- 
son company found 
it imperatively nec- 
essary to protect it- 
self by building a 
new trunk linefrom 
the Missouri river 
to Chicago, and 
many branch lines 
so located that they 
would «feather’’ in towards the main 
line rather than out towards rival main 
lines, by which construction fixed charges 
and operating expenses were greatly in- 
creased; and, second, that all local rates 
were cut, particularly at the important 
points and on all classes of through bus- 
iness. It was natural, therefore, that the 
company found itself in financial dis- 
tress—a distress greatly increased by 
the prevalence of poor crops and the ad- 
verse work of various legislatures, rail- 
road commissioners and courts. Its an- 
nual fixed charges had come to be over 
eleven million dollars. An interest pay- 
ment was approaching. Every effort was 
made and the money was actually ar- 
ranged for to tide over the payment. 











This one danger passed and all might 
be well; but at the last moment a per- 
sonal quarrel in the board led to a divi- 
sion of strength and consequent failure. 
The old board virtually abandoned the 
field and the stock went down to a mar- 
ket price of nearly twenty cents, making 
a total loss to stockholders, assuming 
the average cost of their stock to be one 
dollar, of between fifty and seventy-five 
million dollars. For the next annual 
meeting the stockholders sent their prox- 
ies to Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., as 
requested. Messrs..George C. Magoun, 
John J. McCook and Thomas Baring, with 
other gentlemen of their selection, were 
elected directors, and Mr. Magoun became 
chairman of the board. Mr. Strong left 
the company and Mr. Allen Manvel 
became president. Messrs. Magoun, 
McCook and Baring are recognized as the 
authoritative directors of the company. 
Mr. Manvel at once put into effect the 
most rigid economies, coupled with the 
most careful management generally. He 
paid Mr. Strong the high compliment of 
retaining practically all of his chief assist- 
ants. 

The first work of the new board, after a 
long and careful examination of the prop- 
erty, was to reorganize the finances of the 
company. This they did by a most re- 
markable process, at once bold and in- 
genious, a process largely elaborated by 
Mr. J. W. Reinhart, the first vice-president 
of the company. 

Under the reorganization plan the com- 
pany authorized the issue of one hundred 
and fifty million dollars of one-hundred- 
year four per cent. bonds and eighty mill- 
ion dollars Jf five per cent. income bonds. 
The old debt was all replaced by the new 
securities, so as toreduce the annual 
fixed charges from $11,157,769.60 to $7,- 
352,390. 

Subsequently the company substituted 
a second mortgage for the eighty million 
dollars of income bonds, the second mort- 
gage bearing a graduated rate of interest, 
beginning with two and a half per cent. 
per annum. The income bondholders 
preferred a definite mortgage, and the 
company believed the interest on the in- 
comes would exceed that to be paid on the 
seconds on the graduated plan. Both 


sides were, therefore, willing to make the 
exchange. 


It will certainly be a long 
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time before so bold a reorganization is 
again effected so neatly and quietly. By 
another bold stroke the St. Louis and San 
Francisco road was bought. This road 
had a large floating debt, but it was a 
heavy competitor of the Santa Fé, and 
its full possession enabled the Santa Fé 
to come nearer holding its other com- 
petitors’ level, and at the same time pro- 
cured for it the outstanding half of the 
Atlantic and Pacific stock. The purchase 
of the Colorado Midland was a transaction 
of like character. 

The legal history of the system is also 
a remarkable one. Ninety-five corpora- 
tions which have at one time or another 
played an important part in the history 
of the road are dead and inactive by aban- 
donment or absorption. There'are now 
seventy-nine active companies. The 
manipulation and amalgamation of this 
vast number of properties has been done 
chiefly in a legal way by Mr. George R. 
Peck of Kansas, who entered the service 
of the system in 1878. To him, chiefly, 
has fallen the task of welding together 
this vast number of corporations which 
have from time to time been merged into 
the present system, or set to revolving in 
close connection with it. 

Kansas is the legal home of the Santa 
Fé, and the headquarters building of the 
company stands within a stone’s throw 
of the capitol building of the state. Anti- 
railroad agitators have a happy little 
joke, oft repeated, about the seat of gov- 
ernment being in the railroad building in- 
stead of in the state building. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Santa Fé management has 
always endeavored not to be a political 
stumbling-block. Mr. Strong and Mr. 
Peck assisted in establishing a board of 
railroad commissioners, when the measure 
might have been deferred, and the com- 
pany has in every way sought to obey the 
law and encourage sound legislation. The 
company has believed that this policy 
would in the end earn the most money. 
A similar policy has been pursued with 
reference to employés. Labor strikes 
and troubles have been very infrequent 
and of little consequence. Mr. Edward 
Wilder, the treasurer, once paid all the 
employés of the line with currency, car- 
ried in a satchel. Now there are over 
35,000 men on the rolls. Harmony be- 
tween managers and employés has been 














in every way encouraged. For years a 
reading-room and library system was 
maintained along the line, and a splendid 
hospital service is now in effect. 

Under an act of congress of 1863, supple- 
mented by an act of the Kansas legislature 
in 1864, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé company received a grant of land, 
approximating 3,000,000 acres. The grant 
comprised alternate sections in a ten-mile 
strip on each side of the main line of the 
road through Kansas. Wherever one of 
these alternate sections had been pre- 
empted by a settler, 
the company wasin- 
demnified by the 
right to take land in 
the second ten-mile 
strip on each side 
of the road. The 
taking of this land 
was coupled with a 
large number of con- 
ditions as to price, 
method of selling, 
etc., and the lands 
were all taxable. 
The sale of this land } 
was concluded two 
or three years ago, 
except as to such 
pieces of land as were 
sold on contract and 
have since been 
turned back to the 
company by forfeit- 
ure. This amounts 
toa very small acre- 
age. The lands 
were sold at an average of about five 
dollars per acre and netted the company 
something like five million dollars; but 
from this five million dollars should be 
deducted all free transportation, adver- 
tising and other passenger department 
expenses which related to land sales, 
which leaves the land grant account show- 
ing not over three millions to the good, 
while some call it approximately even. 
That is to say, properly speaking, there 
was no profit in the transaction, except as 
it came indirectly by what was made from 
the railroad. The railroad, of course, 
could not have existed except for the 
presence of this land as an attraction to 
settlers, and it could not have been built 
when it wasif the possession of the land had 
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not enabled the company to borrow money 
with which to build the road. The taxes 
on this railroad land grant built school- 
houses and court-houses from one end of 
Kansas to the other. There are very 
many instances where one section of land 
was taxed to build three school-houses, 
this being accomplished by changing 
school-districts so as to bring the given 
section of land under the necessity of 
contributing to the building of the three 
separate houses. There is a distinct line 
of demarkation between the school-houses 
and court-houses 
within the limits of 
the railroad land 
grant and those out- 
side of that limit, 
the comparison be- 
ing in favor of the 
railroad buildings. 
The people seem to 
have been univers- 
ally willing that the 
railroad lands 
should pay for first- 
classimprovements. 
For many years, 
Reno county, for in- 
stance, received 
something like 
$250,000 in taxes 
from the land grant. 

The lands granted 
to the company in 
Kansas, on which 
they netted about 
one dollar per acre, 
were twice exposed 
to terrible devastations which materially 
reduced the benefit the company would 
have received from them. In 1874 the 
sale of the grant was absolutely stopped, 
by reason of the plague of grasshoppers 
that visited the state. There was no real re- 
covery from this until theeffect of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition began to be felt in 1876 
and 1877. Again, in 1879 and 1880there was 
a very dry time, which gave the sale of the 
grant another set-back. On both of these 
occasions many thousands of people were 
transported free from their prairie homes 
to their original homes in the east. Seed 
grain was furnished all who would use 
it, and vast amounts of help were other- 
wise contributed by the company in the 
task of tiding over the hard times. 
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The building of the Santa Fé through 
Kansas was not interrupted by either 
natural or personal interference. ‘: The 
end of the track,’’ and many stations 
which had once been at the end of the 
track were for a long time very disorderly 
towns. Murder and the milder but more 
interesting crimes were of constant occur- 
rence. Cowboys of the bad kind, Indians, 
railroad construction stragglers, and hard 
characters generally were at first largely 
in the majority in most of the Santa Fé 
villages and made them more painfully 
active than they ever will beagain. Judge 
Lynch was a popular dispenser of justice, 
and without his help the regular courts 
could hardly have kept 
up their work. But 
when the road crossed 
the Kansas line new 
things were encount- 
ered. Mr. Strong, then 
the vice-president and 
zeneral manager, was 
full of fire and fight, 
and wanted to take the 
Rocky mountain coun- 
try by storm. Only 
two obstacles were in 
his way. One was the 
ultra conservative at- 
titude of Mr. Thomas 
Nickerson, the presi- 
dent, who was an able 
financier, but not a 
practical railroad man, 
and the other was the 
presence in Colorado 
of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railway, a nar- 
row-gauge line extending from Denver to 
Pueblo, with branches south and west 
from the latter point. Mr. Strong knew 
the financial weakness of the «little road,”’ 
as Colorado people affectionately called it, 
and was eager to push his lines into its 
territory until a satisfactory purchase 
could be made. But Mr. Nickerson re- 
fused to let anything of the kind be done, 
and protracted negotiations were entered 
into for a lease. Finally a lease was con- 
summated, Mr. Nickerson personally su- 
pervising the preparation of the papers. 
This lease was made on the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1878, and the road came into the pos- 
session of the Santa Fé on the 14th of 
December of the same year. The opera- 





tion of the road under this lease was con- 
tinued until June 11th 1879, when the Rio 
Grande repudiated the lease and by physi- 
cal force regained possession of the road. 
The United States court restored the prop- 
erty to the Santa Fé on the 16th of July 
1879, and on the 14th of the following 
August put it in the hands of a receiver. 
Mr. Strong matured plans to take the 
road from the receiver, but Mr. Nickerson 
would not codperate. 

Meantime work had been pushed on 
the Santa Fé line to Leadville. The 
grade was practically completed and 
twenty-two miles of the track laid 
when, on July 14th 1879, work was stop- 
ped by an injunction 
granted at the request 
of the Rio Grande peo- 
ple. Prior to this the 
Santa Fé had achieved 
a victory over the Rio 
Grandeat Raton moun- 
tain. Mr. Strong had 
been overland to Santa 
Fé and secured the leg- 
islation he needed un- 
der which to build 
through the territory. 
He demanded author- 
ity of Mr. Nickerson 
to build into New Mex- 
ico atonce. Mr. Nick- 
erson refused, but was 
immediately met by a 
disagreeable alterna- 
tive presented by Mr. 
Strong, which caused 
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money which could be 
expended. Mr. Strong without delay ord- 
ered Chief-engineer Robinson to make a lo- 
cation through Raton cajion into New Mex- 
ico. Mr. Robinson and Mr. McMurttrie, 
chief-engineer of the Rio Grande, reached 
Trinidad the same night. McMurtie’s 
men went to bed. Mr. Robinson pressed 
on and located his line that night on the 
north side of Raton mountain, and at four 
o’clock next morning began the location 
of his line on the south side of the moun- 
tain. Thirty minutes after, Mr. McMurtie 
appeared on the south side of the moun- 
tain, too late. Had McMurtie secured this 
pass the Santa Fé road might have re- 
mained a small affair, as the narrow- 
gauge of the Rio Grande would have 
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enabled it to traverse New Mexico quickly 
and cheaply. The Santa Fé constructed 
its ‘‘switch-back’’ over the Raton about 
Christmas rf Afterwards the switch- 
back was abandoned for a tunnel pre- 
viously mentioned cut through the: solid 
rock. 

Between the time when the Rio Grande 
repudiated its lease and the time that 
that the receivership ended all controversy 
—all in the first half of 1879—occurred 
the «‘Rio Grande war.’’ This was war 
indeed. From three to five hundred men 
on each side were armed and in the field 
in true soldier fashion. The officers on 
both sides—Mr. Strong and Mr. Robinson 
for the Santa Fé, and Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
McMurtie for the Rio Grande—were not 
only combatants in the field, but were 
also fighting a legal war. To bea ‘‘inag- 
nate’’ at that time and place meant to 
be half the time a rioter and the other 
half a fugitive. To be a judge was to 
be in more than a physician’s danger 
of being wanted at any hour of the 
day or night. The newspapers were 
spouting fire with every issue. Colorado 
was never so excited. Finally the main 
body of the Santa Fé forces was surround- 
ed in the round house at Pueblo and made 
to surrender. The thrilling occurrences 
of this busy half year would make a long 
story indeed. 

The romance involved in the history of 
the Santa Fé system can scarcely be more 
than hinted at here. There can never be 
again in this country such a life as was 
led by President Strong. Strictly within 
the bounds of civil life, he was yet as free 
as Columbus to discover new commiercial 
worlds, declare war and wage it, organize 
and build communities, overturn political 
powers of long standing, replace old civili- 
zations with new—and do all this asking 
no men’s leave, save those whose money 
was to be risked, or those, few in number, 
whose tasks were somewhat like his and 
in the same field. Under his administra- 


tion of the affairs of the Santa Fé 
Kansas was mostly settled, Colorado 


was developed, New Mexico was trans- 
formed, Arizona was awakened, Texas, 
California and Mexico were bound to- 
gether, by way of Kansas, and all were 
guyed to the great western metropolis, 
Chicago. Towns were located and built, 
cities were brought into being, mines 


were opened, millions of people were 
moved, wars were waged and customs and 
precedents established in commerce and 
law. All this was done with one man as 
the chief arbitrator of many destinies. 
Law has succeeded much of this individ- 
ual power. Legislative bodies, courts, 
government commissions, commercial or- 
ganizations, labor organizations—all these 
have now come on the scene ; and to Mr. 
Manvel has fallen the task of managing 
this vast property, in spite of these thwart- 
ing and throttling combinations. Thus 
the romance in the business has large- 


ly gone. It went with the Indian, who 
once burned station-houses and mur- 
dered settlers along the line; with 


the Colorado and Kansas grasshoppers 
that stopped the very trains on the track; 
with the drought that drove the set- 
tlers back and threatened ruin to the 
whole new field of commerce. It went 
with the struggle for the valuable moun- 
tain passes and the richest valleys; 
with the riot of new discoveries in the 
mineral world—the sudden upturning 
of precious metals, and the incredible in- 
coming of eager fortune hunters from 
every quarter of the globe. It went with 
the terrors of the border, the great wave 
of hardened and reckless humanity 
which precedes rigid civilization; with 
the countless herds of buffalo and the 
prairie dog and the coyote. It went with 
the unorganized political activity which 
naturally gathered about so greata nu- 
cleus of power as the railway. It went 
with the advent of the now omnipres- 
ent hand of law and legal resistance ; 
with the revelations of the printed sheet, 
the decorated car, and the great centennial 
exhibit. It went with the passing of 
many of the rare, famous or notorious 
men of the day, the men who made 
the history of their times ; with the end 
of the great gulf stream of humanity 
that poured out of the old world into 
the new; with the flinging open of 
Oklahoma. It went with the bold break 
for liberty, in rushing the new trunk line 
from the Missouri river to the great lakes. 
It went in all these ways and others, and 
it went to stay. The remnant is a vast 
business machine, the management of 
which will continue as heretofore to tax 
the strongest men to the limit of their 
endurance—and sometimes beyond. 
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SUFFRAGE. 


PRESIDENTIAL election, more 
than any other event, calls atten- 
tion to the foundation of all our plans for 
government. Universal suffrage, and the 
value of it, are discussed in all circles. 
Enterprising people, in particular, and 
people who are reformers by their make- 
up, suggest what they think improve- 
ments, by proposing restrictions which 
they think possible. And everybody is 
distressed, whether he be enterprising or 
not, whether he hope for reform or not, 
by such revelations, for instance, as Dr. 
McCook makes, and the gentlemen who 
have worked with him, regarding the ven- 
ality of the vote in Connecticut. Connecti- 
cut is no worse than any other state. It is 
better in this regard : that a body of in- 
telligent and conscientious gentlemen 
there have set themselves at work to trace 
to its full extent the venality which exists 
there. An accurate knowledge of symp- 
toms may at least give hope for amend- 
ment, if not cure. 

Some of the revelations in Dr. McCook’s 
report make a good starting point for a 
systematic classification of the sugges- 
tions which people offer carelessly or 
thoughtfully. Such suggestions come 
out more freely and more frequently in 
conversation than they do in the news- 
papers, or in legislatures. The truth is 
that the average politician is afraid of 





suggesting any change which he thinks 
may, for the moment, be unpopular among 
the voters who have the suffrage at the 
moment. So it happens that any sugges- 
tions for improvement are much more 
freely made in the talk of the street cars, 
clubs, or dinner-parties, and in the 
pages of the monthly magazines, than in 
the daily papers, in the capitol at Wash- 
ington, or in the state capitals. All the 
same, great changes, even radical changes 
can be made; as is shown in the Austra- 
lian ballot and in the restrictions which 
imply an educational suffrage. 

Dr. McCook’s attention was first called 
to the subject of this enquiry when he ob- 
served that, on every election day in Hart- 
ford, the male inmates of the almshouse all 
went off early to vote, and that they did 
not generally return until night. When 
they did return, they were generally 
drunk, though they had started without 
money. This naturally suggested what 
is the truth, that somebody had paid these 
paupers for their votes, and that the 
money had gone to the liquor shops. 

So flagrant and convenient a piece of 
bribery at once arouses the protest, that 
the city of Hartford is not maintaining its 
almshouse for the sake of having a con- 
venient reservoir of venal voters. A little 
thoug:t starts a further protest. What is 
called «« Out-Door Relief’’ is given to poor 
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people, who are not in almshouses or other 
public institutions, by the relieving offi- 
cers of every city in the United States, ex- 
cept Brooklyn, and by those of almost 
every town or county. These officers are 
in most cases appointed by political in- 
fluence. How easy it is for such men to 
adjust the dole for fuel or food, according 
as the man who receives it votes on elec- 
tion day. How easy, at all events, to 
give the impression among the recipients 
of such bounty, that, ifthey vote the right 
ticket, their cases will be more favorably 
considered, and that their supplies of 
coal, of food, perhaps even of money, from 
the poor funds will be larger. So palpa- 
ble and visible is the possibility of fraud 
of this kind, that we hear very frequently 
the suggestion that paupers should never 
be allowed to vote. We even hear sur- 
prise that in general they are allowed to 
vote. In some states, as in Massachusetts, 
they are not permitted to vote. In others 
there is a restriction upon the inmates of 
almshouses. 

It is commonly supposed that there is a 
similar restriction on persons who have 
been convicted of crime and have served 
an imprisonment. This is true only in 
some of the states. Convicts in prison 
are nowhere granted the indulgence of 
going out to vote on election day, as the 
Hartford paupers are permitted to do. 
But if aman’s term of sentence expired on 
the morning of the 8th of November, 
in any of our Massachusetts prisons, 
he could go at once and vote, if his name 
were properly registered. 

This facility of voting, given to men 
whose education for the ballot has been 
the worst conceivable, and who probably 
have not informed themselves very well 
as to the issues involved, naturally raises 
the suggestion that the reserved rights in 
the constitutions should be always used, 
and that a part of the punishment of dis- 
graceful crime shall be a suspension of 
the criminal’s franchise for a longer or 
shorter period of years. 

It would be curious if a prisoner should 
ask the highest court of the state for a 
mandamus, which should direct his jailor 
to take him safely to the place of election, 
to let him vote there, and then to carry 
him back to the prison. I do not know 
that any such request has ever been made, 
but I wonder that it has not. The court 


would probably say that whatever were 
the prisoner’s rights as a citizen, thecourt 
which convicted him had the power to 
suspend those rights, at least ‘Yor the 
period of his sentence. But it may be 
doubted whether that right is given in 
words, in any of the statutes or constitu- 
tions. 

Going a step farther than paupers or 
criminals, we come to the people employ- 
ed by the governments of the city, state 
and nation. As to the national servants, 
there is great and general jealousy, which 
shows itself, however, in very illogical 
forms. If you have a great navy yard, 
employing a thousand men, and you find 
that those men vote unanimously, as they 
are apt to, in favor of the candidate who 
is on the side of the government, you say 
that this is a great scandal, and people are 
apt to ask why it is permitted. They 
even ask why those men should not be 
debarred from suffrage while under gov- 
ernment pay. And this is certain, that if 
those men had been engaged, not to paint 
the outside of a ship, but to serve as sail- 
ors in the ship, they would not vote. And 
no administration would dare order a regi- 
ment of troops into a doubtful state, with 
the expectation that the soldiers should 
register, as at law they generally can do, 
and then should vote in a local or nation- 
al election. In point of fact, officers and 
soldiers in the United States army and 
navy generally do not vote. But the or- 
igin of this abstinence both of soldiers 
and seamen, would probably be found in 
the fact that they have no fixed residence. 

On the other hand, queerly enough, 
when, occasionally, the national adminis- 
tration refuses to give leave of absence to 
clerks at Washington, so that they may 
go to vote in state or national elections, 
there is a general outcry that the freedom 
of the citizen is limited. And when an 
officer of the cabinet takes a long journey 
that he may vote, it is spoken of with 
general approbation. The stern rule 
which is applied to a caulker or a rigger 
is not applied to a secretary of the state, 
or of the treasury. 

It is clear enough that the makers of 
the Federal constitution meant that the 
immediate officers of the administration 
should not vote. This was one reason for 
establishing the Federal district, which 
we call the District of Columbia. It is 
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only the improvements in travel, of which 
they did not conceive, which have given 
to the matter any importance. 

The inconsistencies in men’s opinions on 
such matters are not more serious than 
are shown regarding votes in legislatures. 
If I own a share in the Cattaraugus & 
Opelousas Railroad, I may not vote on a 
bill enlarging its capital, because I am 
‘‘an interested party.’’ May I vote, then, 
on a bill giving a charter to a parallel 
road? The off-hand verdict of dainty 
people says ‘‘No,’’ for the same reason. 
May I vote, then, as to enlarging or dim- 
inishing the activity of the state system 
of canals? Here the rapid off-hand critic, 
who has not faltered at either of the other 
decisions, begins to falter. ‘I may not 
vote about national banks,’’ he thinks, 
‘(if I am a stockholder in one.’’ But he 
thinks that the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of bills pass through his count- 
ing-house in every year, has nothing to 
do with his right to vote. In all of which 
he is more nice than wise. 

In the lines of life thus far cited, the 
difficulty about suffrage springs from a 
supposition that the motive of the voter is 
bad, or that heis under what we call « un- 
due influence,’’ when we talk of legacies 
or wills. 

Now comes an additional set of ques- 
tions, where we suppose that he is not 
well enough informed to vote. The ques- 
tions to be decided by the ballot are vari- 
ous, and it seems reasonable that the 
voter shall be able to read the discussions 
which consider them. At all events he 
ought to be able, one would say, to read 
the ballot by which he expresses his pref- 
erence, and it is not asking a great deal 
to ask that he shall be able to read the 
constitution of the state, which he is to 
direct. Such are the reasons which in- 
duced us in Massachusetts to prescribe in 
our constitution in 1857, that : 

‘« No person shall have the right to vote 
or be eligible to office in this common- 
wealth, who shall not be able to read the 
constitution in the English language, and 
write his name,’’—this with the proviso, 
that people physically disabled shall not 
lose the suffrage. 

A similar proviso holds in Connecticut 
and in some other states. The Girondists, 


in the South, occasionally speak of enforc- 
ing it there. 


But I have never heard of 
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any such plan among the people who have 
any power there. 

The same general principle, that no one 
ought to vote unless he know what he is 
voting about, leads to much discussion 
about the vote of foreigners, or of people 
who have not, as is thought, lived long 
enough in America to understand the 
issues of an election. Two familiar errors 
may be noted in conversation on this sub- 
ject. The first is the impression that a law 
of naturalization is a delicate and difficult 
thing to handle. People have a vague idea 
that the alien and sedition law overthrew 
John Adams’s administration, and that ad- 
ministrations which are wise will not 
meddle with such hot iron. 

But, in fact, the law of naturalization 
has been changed several times since the 
adoption of the constitution, and in 1817 
a very important decision was obtained 
from the Supreme Court, that naturaliza- 
tion is the exclusive province of the na- 
tional government, and that no state 
naturalization law can be sustained which 
is in antagonism to the national law. But 
this decision was of no value in reference 
to the suffrage ; for the western states, in 
their competition with one another for im- 
migrants, soon discovered that they could 
give to aliens the privilege of voting. It 
is easy to see that it makes but little dif- 
ference to a foreigner whether he be 
naturalized or not, if he have the privilege 
of voting. So soon as one western state 
gave the suffrage to an immigrant, the 
others were obliged to follow in the same 
suit. . This general consent on their part 
to receive the votes of aliens has made 
of the less importance the conditions of 
naturalization imposed by the general 
government. It may be doubted whether 
the average emigrant who starts from 
Europe to this country is greatly governed 
by his knowledge of the fact that, in Am- 
erica he can vote within a few months 
after landing. Probably a naturalization 
law as severe as that of 1798—which re- 
quired fourteen years’ residence in Amer- 
ica before a man could vote, would not 
diminish by a hundred the number of im- 
migrants into this country in a year. 

Such is the present state of the suffrage 
as it is given to foreigners. It is neces- 
sary to state it because in common con- 
versation in the older states of the county, 
it is often supposed that naturalization 


























is necessary in all the states as a con- 
dition of voting, as it is in most of the 
sea-board states. This is entirely a mis- 
taken impression, and there can be no 
doubt that at the recent election many 
persons voted who had not been in the 
country more than a year. 

Whether or not it is desirable to check 
such freedom of voting, with the igno- 
rance it implies as to what is voted for, is 
an important open question. One of the 
suggestions which have been made is for 
a general restriction of foreign immigra- 
tion. We have attempted this in the case 
of the Chinese, and it has been proposed 
to extend the restriction to persons of 
other races. Perhaps the most practical 
suggestion which has been made is of an 
import duty, as it may be called, or what 
in clubs you\would call an initiation fee, 
of fifty or a hiindred dollars, to be paid by 
the immigrant on landing, and to be re- 
turned to hith if he chooses to give up his 
American lyome after he has tried the 
experiment, 

Another course open would be an 
amendment \to the constitution, which 
should require that no person should 
vote, at least in national elections, unless 
he had been naturalized. The constitu- 
tion now permits any person to vote for a 
member of congress who can vote for the 
members of the second branch of the leg- 
islature of the state. 

It seems desirable to state thus briefly 
the different suggestions which have been 
made for the improvement of our present 
system of suffrage, because they belong 
together very largely. The fifteenth 
amendment to the constitution distinctly 
forbids any discrimination in the regula- 
tion of suffrage based upon lines of race or 
color. The questions, therefore, how or 
if there shall be any Negro, Chinese or In- 
dian vote do not belong to the general 
questions. 

There is a general confusion in discus- 
sion of all these questions, because the 
people who talk upon them do not bear in 
mind sufficiently what is the real reason 
for universal suffrage. Weare stillsomuch 
under the empire of European writers 
that we permit ourselves to be governed 
by such sneers and flings as Carlyle 
throws out in his animadversions on suf- 
frage. But in truth no American writer 
has ever said, or has ever pretended, that 
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universal suffrage was going to give us 
the best. In fact, universal suffrage was 
never adopted in America as a matter of 
theory ; it has come by a very simple 
evolution from the conditions of suffrage 
with which we began. It has proved 
easier, because more simple, to extend the 
suffrage to every one, than to maintain a 
series of annoying restrictions, which 
frequently defeat the very object which 
they were intended to serve. The real ba- 
sis on which universal suffrage rests is 
the certainty that it goes far to secure 
peace. If a hundred thousand people vote 
for one governor, and only seventy thou- 
sand vote for another, it is certain that the 
physical force is in the hands of the one 
hundred thousand. The seventy thou- 
sand may be dissatisfied, they may be 
angry, but they are not disposed, in South 
American fashion, to take up weapons to 
fight ; for they have the absolute certainty 
that they are outnumbered by those who 
have succeeded in the election. Given, 
then, so much intelligence in the com- 
munity that the average intelligence shall 
be sufficient to govern the country, and 
you have a stable republic. Universal 
suffrage at least gives you the average 
man — generally it gives better than the 
average man — for the position to which 
it appoints him. Besides this, it gives 
almost the certainty of peace in the coun- 
try which adopts it. 

And this is to be added: the moment 
you begin to make a series of ingenious 
distinctions which are to screen off this 
voter and that and another whom you dis- 
like to see at the polls, and who perhaps 
do bring down the average of the ballot, 
your machine does not run so smoothly 
and easily as when you frankly say that 
you will take the chances, bad or good, of 
universal suffrage, and that to improve 
the effects you will rely simply on the 
steady improvement you are making in 
education. 

There is but one weakness in the argu- 
ment which thus sustains universal suf- 
frage on the ground that it is a pacific 
system. This weakness of the argument 
comes in where there is a large body of 
persons who do not vote at all. If you 
have thirty voters in a town who vote for 
the free sale of liquor in that town, and 
you have sixty who vote against it, and 
there are but ninety voters in the town, 
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the thirty know very well that in any ap- 
peal to force in that town they would be 
outnumbered. But if, besides these nine- 
ty, there are fifty voters who express no 
opinion on the one side or on the other, 
the thirty will always be hoping that in 
the case of a resort to force they will have 
the sympathy of those who have not ex- 
pressed themselves. It is a pity to say so, 
but it is true, that no theory regarding 
republican government has yet been 
formed which does not presuppose a gen- 
eral interest in the government on the 
part of all the people. As soon as you 
have dainty people who will not soil their 
hands, or ignorant people who do not 
know the importance of their decision, or 
lazy people who are not willing to do any- 
thing, or selfish people who care for no- 
body but themselves—as soon as you 
have such people in any considerable 
numbers you have a thorn —a bullet — 
a foreign substance festering in your body 
politic. No statesman can arrange for 
that ; no constitution can provide for it. 

Whatever the theorists write about 
suffrage and its basis, it is certain that 
in America it settled itself on the ground 
which has been indicated. Suffrage was 
connected with freehold at first. Almost 
every man held land, so almost every man 
voted. Then, when you went so far as to 
compel every man to fight, you had, in 
decency, to let him vote. If every man 
were called out to serve “ agin Burgoyne,”’ 
as every man in the western counties of 
New England was, it followed that every 
man must be permitted to vote for those 
who were to give such orders. 

It is clear enough that this theory re- 
quires the extension of suffrage to all who 
pay taxes. Taxation without representa- 
tion is not long possible, where people 
pretend that they give suffrage to all who 
bear the burdens of the state. If awoman 
pays the taxes with which a bridge is 
built, or pays a part of them, in the long 
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run her wish will be considered as to 
where the bridge shall be. In paying her 
taxes she has become a part of the organ- 
ization which we call the state. She 
cannot be left on one side, as the traveller 
is, who is simply passing through the 
country; or as the peddler or drummer is, 
who comes into it only to sell his goods ; or 
as the ‘‘summer resident’’ is, who has only 
come to have a ‘good time;” or as the 
criminal is, who has intentionally injured 
the state; or as women are, who contribute 
neither their strength nor their money to 
the public welfare. Here is the reason 
why the English statesmen are so much 
more ready than ours to give suffrage to 
women. It is because the same states- 
men are trying to keep it closely connect- 
ed, for both sexes, with the possession of 
property. And, if England had a con- 
scription, or any other system, by which 
every man could be compelled to give his 
service to her in time of need, England 
would have to grant universal suffrage, as 
we have done. 

The questions to be considered by states- 
men and persons who are in earnest in 
wishing to improve our suffrage seem to 
come in this order : 

Those relating to the suffrage of for- 
eigners. 

2. Those which shall extend suffrage 
to all tax-payers. 

Those relating to the standard of ed- 
ucation for all voters. 

3. Those relating to the suffrage of 
criminals. 

5. Those relating to the suffrage of pau- 
pers. 

My own impression is, that the twenti- 
eth century will determine on family suf- 
frage, or household suffrage, giving one 
vote to every family. Possibly any man 
who bears arms in an exigency, will re- 
ceive the right to vote also as a perma- 
nent privilege—to which he has earned his 











*“ HELEN, WOULD YOU MAKE A 


CACHUCA 
By WILSON 


J OTES of the hotel orchestra playing 
4 a cachuca, came dancing in fitful 
snatches on the fresh sea-breeze, across 
the green lawns to the shaded veranda 
where Mr. Oliff sat watching his fiancée’s 
fair head bending over the colored em- 
broidery silks in her lap. He admired 
her aristocratic hands, turning back and 
forth and from side to side on her white 
wrists as they drove the needle through 
the fabric. 
A hotel orchestra at best is a very bla- 
tant thing. But it is apt from the asso- 
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ciation of the airs which it plays, to en- 
gender frivolous thoughts and make the 
hard facts of life seem very unattractive. 


A woman, too, when she is under that 
mysterious charm exerted by a tea-cloth 
or a set of doilies, is not at her best con- 
versationally ; and so for the space of 
many minutes these people, who might 
be supposed to have an inexhaustible 
store of ideas to interchange, since they 
had agreed to interchange them for the 
balance of their lives, had sat in silence, 
each dreaming his or her dream. 


Mr. Wilson de Meza is best known to the world as a devotee of a branch of art 


other than story writing. 


having been born in Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson some thirty-six years ago. 


He is a New Yorker by both choice and antecedents, 


After 


an early collegiate course at Lehigh, where he studied civil engineering, he read 
law in the metropolis two or three years, and in 1880 espoused the cause of art. 
Three years later his professional studies took him to Paris, where Boulanger and 
Lefebre were his masters, and so soon as 1885 he exhibited in the salon. The next 

ear he returned to New York to devote himself to portrait painting and illustrat- 
ng, receiving a substantial recognition for a portrait exhibited in the International 
Exposition of 1889 at Paris. Mr. de Meza is well known as an illustrator and his 
signature is already familiar to patrons of the Cosmopolitan, to which he has con- 
tributed many drawings. The especial interest which is attached to the delineation 
by an artist of types of his own creation will add to the value of Cachuca Amorita. 
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In the mind of Miss Endor the tea-cloth 
upon which she was at work was build- 
ing pleasant castles for future occupancy, 
and a very tender dreamy smile from time 
to time accompanied by the faintest blush, 
signified when the lord of the castles was 
entering therein. To Oliff the cachuca 
came through the summer afternoon sun- 
light with its staccato steps and awakened 
a train of thoughts not new to him, and 
upon which he did not care to dwell. The 
truth of the problems they suggested to 
his morbid sensibilities he had more than 
once urged only to be made light of by 
his fiancée. Being fitted out by nature 
with the most unfortunate combination 
of attributes, he had succeeded in getting 
himself into a situation which appeared 


to him almost ignoble. Nature had given | 


him much more than his share of intelli- 
gence and manly beauty, together with 
most refined and sympathetic sensibilities 
and luxurious tastes, and then had placed 
him in an orbit representing intelligence, 
aristocracy and wealth. Here she had 
left him to revolve with the greater and 
lesser luminaries, and Oliff, with the slen- 
derest of incomes, which was not greatly 
increased by the literary profession he 
had chosen, found that it required consid- 
erable financiering to do those things 
deemed necessary to maintain his position 
in the constellation. Thecontingency of 
marriage had presented itself to him in a 
vague way, and he had dismissed it long 
ago as absurd and impossible and as a 
contingency which must not enter into 
his life. He had gone unscathed through 
many ball-room skirmishes and summer 
campaigns, and while no one denied his 
popularity it was generally conceded that 
he was not a ‘marrying man.’’ How- 
ever, there is a Waterloo for every hero, 
and Mr. Oliff met his when Miss Helen 
Endor had captured the outworks on the 
deck of a Cunarder some three years be- 
fore, and marched steadily towards the 
citadel through a seaside season ; his col- 
ors were struck at last in the mountain 
fastnesses in the early autumn. He had 
lingered on through the irresistible at- 
traction of that summer campaign vaguely 
conscious that he loved Miss Endor, but 
sure he could permit himself the intoxica- 
tion of her society without betraying his 
sentiments, until that inevitable day when 
he learned that she too had been strug- 
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gling with a like impossibility. Then in 
one moment the laboriously prepared argu- 
ments of his life were overthrown, in an- 
other Mr. Oliff had become a ‘‘ marrying 
man’’ and Miss Endor had consented to 
be his wife. 

During the two years and a half which 
had since intervened, Olifi’s love had 
grown stronger and warmer and more un- 
selfish, according to his own philosophy ; 
but the very unselfishness, so called, had 
acted as the strongest in the train of ar- 
guments which the cachuca had awakened 
now. The pathway of the muse is not 
paved with gold, and the possibility of 
arriving at that consummation to which 
they both looked forward seemed as re- 
mote as ever. Mr. Endor was a man of 
wealth, but not of great wealth, and 


\those who must share it were many, so 


from that quarter there was nothing to be 
looked for. To do him justice, Oliff was 
well pleased that it should be so, as he 
would not have his love alloyed with the 
barest suggestion of self-interest. The 
marriage of Helen's sister with Hiram 
See, a man of large wealth, had been most 
satisfactory, and it was naturally sup- 
posed until she met Oliff that Helen 
would also make a brilliant match. These 
thoughts and many others had danced to 
the cachuca in his mind as his eyes wan- 
dered from the glitter of the harness and 
the glint of the parasols on the drive, far 
away through the trees and out to the 
glistening waves and the gleaming yachts 
on the sea beyond. 

When presently he turned his eyes 
backward from these emblems of the de- 
sired Eldorado, they rested on the woman 
at his side. Every detail of that face and 
form was familiar to him, and yet he 
dwelt on them all now with a wistful ten- 
derness. It was a face and a form upon 
which a man might look long with pleas- 
ure, and with pride if he could claim a 
title to them. The head was a very gra- 
cious, noble head. A crown of brown- 
blonde hair, with glorious lights of gold 
and mysterious warm shades, caressed in 
waving lines the broad white brow, be- 
neath which looked out deep violet eyes. 
The mouth and chin, with their womanly 
gravity and force, would have served 
the immortal beauty of Milo, whose form 
too seemed to have recovered its much 
disputed arms and very white hands and 
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ed loan itself to MissEndor as a dwelling- 
place for her soul. 

Oliff was conscious of all the beauty 
both of person and character of the woman 
he loved, and as he watched her he pic- 
tured the life he dreamed her worthy of 
in contrast with that which he had asked 
her to share. A great bitterness filled his 
heart, a firmness came about his mouth, 
and presently, leaning forward, he took 
one of the hands which had continued 
to follow the intricacies of the Dres- 
den pattern, its owner ail unconscious of 
the storm gathering with 
the close of the summer 
afternoon, and after he 
had kissed the pink fin- 
ger-tips he said: 

‘Helen, would you 
make a great sacrifice for 
me ?’’ 

There was no response 
except a deep-drawn 
breath and the closing 
of the hand he held over 
his brown fingers for a 
moment. 

«« And yet,”’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘what have I sac- 
rificed for you! Oh, it 
is all wrong! It must be, 
dear. I am going to give 
you back your liberty, 
Helen. It is folly for us to deceive 
ourselves with the idea that we can ac- 
commodate our lungs to less social oxy- 
gen than we have breathed from our 
birth.”’ Hesaid‘‘we.’’ What oxygen 
to him, he thought, could be more life- 
giving than her presence ? 

‘«« Picture life in one of those New Jer- 
sey villages one sees from the train,”’ 
he went on with a bitter smile; «a little 
cottage built from plans, «Set A’ in 
some architectural magazine, a lawn 
fifty by 100-feet, watered with a hose on my 
return from town each night while talking 
across the fence to our ‘smart’ neighbor, 
the dry-goods salesman on an increasing 
salary ; and you, dear, hurrying about in 
in the minute salle 4 manger assisting 
the ‘hired girl’ to lay the evening meal. 
No,”’ he said, leaning forward and cover- 
ing his face with his hand, but still pre- 
serving the tone ofirony, {it is despicable, 
[ admit, that those things which appeal to 
our mere animal natures should so be- 
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come parts of our lives that as time goes 
on they form the essence of life itself ; but 
when we look it coldly in the face it isa 
fact ; and we may dispute facts, but it is 
difficult to alter them. For you life is 
filled with possibilities. I alone make 
them improbable. I-must remove that 
factor, Helen. I am cruel but to be kind, 
love.’’ And then he could trust himself 
no further. The trembling fingers, the 


soft perfume he knew so well in the air 
and the surging realization that the end 
was at hand made him weak with long- 






“MISS ENDOR WAS WEEPING OVER THE BASKET OF ROSES.” 


ing. He rose and walked to the side of 
the veranda and stood absently watching 
the carriages flash past on the drive, car- 
rying each it seemed a load of his dying 
hopes. 

Miss Endor had first been shocked and 
stunned by what Oliff said. For a mo- 
ment the womanly conclusion that he no 
longer loved her seemed the only explan- 
ation, but she put jt from her as un- 
worthy of them both. For herself she 
had long realized what a marriage with 
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Oliff would mean. She knew that many 
things which had always seemed indis- 
pensable would have to be given up, 
and she was not unconscious that a 
certain commiseration of friends, and 
a kind though lofty sympathy of her 
sister would be hard to bear, trifling in 
the sum of existence though she knew it 
all to be. But sacrifices for his sake were 
pleasures, though she had failed to make 
him see it. Now, however, for the first 
time she realized that the things she so 
easily and willingly laid aside might 
mean for him their future happiness, and 
she did him the justice to feel certain 
that they signified with him only as he 
believed they might affect her. It 
seemed incredible that such petty consid- 
erations should come between them<but 
after all, what is life but an ingenious series 
of conventionalitiesywhich makes it as im- 
possible for an African savage to find his 
happiness in a Parisian café as for the bou- 
levardier to find his at a cannibalistic re- 
past? So little by little it was forced upon 
Miss Endor that this situation, which an 
hour before would have seemed impossi- 
ble, was really inevitable; and when 
Oliff turned and came towards her at last, 
she took his proffered hand and looking 
very seriously at him said: «‘ You have 
not spoken without consideration, Brew- 
ster, I suppose? It is useless, dear, for 
me to tell you again that I can never 
agree with you, and that you have pained 
me very much. I cannot tell my thoughts 
to you now—I must have more time; I 
will write to you this evening.”’ 

Oliff leaned forward impetuously ; a 
thousand things were on his lips — defi- 
ance to convention, iove, only love for 
the woman. But the jingling of the 
pole-chains of Mrs. See’s carriage, as it 
drove up before the steps but a few rods 
away, reawoke the bitter thoughts and 
resolutions and he had only time to bend 
over and press his lips again on the white 
hand and wrist, and with a long look into 
her eyes he turned and greeted the sister 
in her Paris gown and air of luxury. 
With a few words of explanation of his 
hurried departure, he walked across the 
lawn and up the road which led to the 
hotel where the orchestra had ceased to 
play the infernal caghuca. 

The next morning Oliff was handed a 
blue envelope which he found contained 
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the promised letter. After a night spent 
in going over an hundred times the scene 
of the previous afternoon and all the 
arguments which through the many 
months had led up to it at last, he had 
succeeded in thoroughly convincing him- 
self of two things: first, that in releasing 
Miss Endor from her allegiance to him he 
had acted as was his bounden duty asa 
man of honor; and second, that he was 
an arrant coward and prepared to capitu- 
late at the first assault made upon the 
stronghold of his theories. This assault he 
felt convinced was to emanate from the blue 
envelope he now carried to a retired end 
of the veranda to read. Alas, he made 
the mistake, which men often do, of judg- 
ing individual women by the standard of 
the many. 

The letter was not a long one. It was 
dignified and very tender. But it was 
without ray of hope. 

‘While at first,’’ it read, ‘‘she had 
been pained at what he had said to her, 
and inclined as heretofore to look upon it 
as a morbid sensibility on his part, feel- 
ing it to be impossible that two lives so 
identified by love and sympathy could be 
lived apart for so unworthy a cause; she 
had been forced at last to realize, while her 
whole being protested, that since he felt 
as he did they had adopted the only pos- 
sible course. His happiness had ever been 
her aim and it was identified with her 
own; and could they look for happiness 
while these doubts of his still haunted 
their lives? After all, a man has a great 
work to do in this world and will be held 
responsible one day for its fulfilment. 
Woman was given him for a helpmate; if 
she could not be that, let the cause be 
what it might, she was out of place in his 
life.’ In conclusion, she begged that he 
would not attempt to see her again at 
present. 

Oliff held the letter in his hand, utterly 
unable to grasp its meaning. Out on the 
glaring, sun-parched road a child with a 
gigantic hat was drawing a little red 
cart through the dust, followed by a 
pert maid who glanced up at him with a 
smirk. Behind him, on the veranda, 
groups of young girls were beginning to 
promenade arm in arm, and fragments of 
their conversation in which ‘‘said he’’ and 
‘said I’’ predominated, came to him amid 
a chorus of giggles and exclamations. 
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These wereman- 
ifestations of the 
great life of the 
thousands; that 
great gray back- 
ground against 
whoseinfinite dul- 
its round, finished, 


in 
beauty the life he had lost, echoing with 
the music of a true woman’s soul—pure, 
dignified, beautiful. 

The details of her presence, the melodies 
of her voice swept over him overwhelm- 


ness stood out 


ingly. The red cart became a Juggernaut 
car crushing out hope and his very life. 
The giggling girls, triumphant harpies. 
How abhorrent they all wereto him ! How 
he hated them all! He rose and walked to 
the end of the veranda. Over the tree- 
tops he could see the tiled roof of the En- 
dor cottage. For one moment he thought : 
‘‘ What madness is this! She is there! 
In ten minutes I will be at her side and 
say, ‘What God joins in love together, 
let not man’s weak fears and theories put 
asunder.’’’ Then came that fatal enemy 
to love—pride. It whispered that after 
all she had accepted the situation with 
very little opposition. Was it not pos- 
sible that she had been brought to see the 
disadvantages of a union with him, and 
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WAS HOLDING THE OTHER.” 


grasped this opportunity to sever it? She 
had said: ‘‘ Do not try to see me again at 
present.’’ He looked again at the red 
tiles and his heart filled with bitterness. 
The night train took him back to town, 
and Miss Endor was weeping over the 
basket of roses which came just at eve- 
ning. 

Weeks grew into months, which Oliff 
passed in an indefinite expectancy of— 
what, he could not have told. Periods of 
overwhelming love and tenderness for the 
woman he had lost were followed by 
lapses of almost savage bitterness at a 
love which he assured himself was so 
easily convinced of futility. These latter 
periods grew longer as the silent weeks 
went on, and he found himself at the end 
of a year, during which he had drawn 
more and more away from the old life 
where so much spoke of her, standing as 
it were only where the echoes came to 
him, and fearful even of these lest they 
should bring him some tidings of her 
which he could not bear. 

In this state of mind he dropped in at 
the club one evening to dine. In the 
reading-room he found a man who seemed 
to have been placed there by the hand of 
Providence. He had not seen Wise since 
he had returned from Europe, on the 
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eventful trip when he had met Miss En- 
dor. They had passed a season at Hom- 
burg together, and Wise had remained 
abroad during the intervening years. 
Oliff liked him exceedingly and had al- 
ways taken keen pleasure in his cynical, 
worldly wisdom and unsentimental judg- 
ment. Then Wise probably knew nothing 
of his engagement and brought with him 
the atmosphere of those days when all 
his own theories of life seemed so pos- 
sible. He was therefore not slow to ap- 
preciate this gift of Providence, and they 
were soon sitting téte-d-téte over a very 
neat dinner. 

A long hour was spent in recalling the 
past and piecing together the broken 
threads of their intercourse. Oliff neg- 
lected, however, to insert in the woof a 
very important thread which he could 
feel the gray eyes in Mr. Wise’s sandy 
face were searching for through his 
glasses. 

At coffee he said: 
never married ?”’ 

‘«« Never,’’ Oliff replied, leaning over a 
candle to light his cigar. 

«« You ought to.”’ 

The answer was a shrug and a long 
cloud of smoke blown back at the glow- 
ing end of the cigar. 

«« Why don’t you ?’’ persisted the keen- 
eyed Wise. 

«Tt is too expensive a luxury in our 
days. And it is against my principles — 
a man who has affianced a career like 
mine must make that his bride.’ 

‘‘That is pure sentiment,’’ said Wise, 
dropping the hot ashes of his cigar into 
the dregs of his coffee. ‘‘ What is it that 
you owe to your career? Success! You 
feel that there is something in you 
which must be said—must be done. Why 
do you not say it—or do it? Because 
there is a task-master over you who tells 
you what is expedient to do or say if you 
would obtain that which is necessary to 
us all—money. This task-master, I ad- 
mit, is not without his uses in forming 
habits of industry in the very young, but 
thousands of good men are spoiled by be- 
ing obliged to follow him too long. I 
have a theory that the government should 
make independent all men who follow the 
arts and sciences and who show certain 
qualities of promise—not rich, mind you, 
but independent —to permit their individ- 
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ual minds to develop as nature intended. 
But as the government does not agree 
with me, and is not likely to in this land 
and age of politicians, what are we to do 
with our brains? Marry them to that 
necessary adjunct which they do not pos- 
sess and the government refuses to sup- 
ply. You smile, O victim of imagina- 
tion! But it is perfectly practical. The 
whole question of marriage, Oliff, is too 
much a matter of sentiment, too little a 
matter of judgment. Your warm-hearted 
boy, full of youthful, chivalrous impulse, 
marries the soft-eyed girl; careless, per- 
haps, that a deadly taint of insanity lurks 
in her pretty veins which must be passed 
on to his children and his children’s chil- 
dren. The son of the millionaire manu- 
facturer, without an idea above his rai- 
ment and his club, devoid of morals and 
of brains, marries the daughter of the 
silver king, and a race of vulgar imbeciles 
is the result. Why should we breed our 
horses with the greatest care and judg- 
ment, and let the human race run riot as 
it will? You are a gentleman, and we 
will say a man of certain genius, who only 
requires the opportunity to make a name 
of which any woman should be proud. 
That is the capital you have to contribute 
to the copartnership to which she con- 
tributes a few thousands a year; yet you 
think it unworthy of you. You who 
should have a juster estimate of compar- 
ative values think it better to peg on as 
you are, hampered and contracted, rob- 
bing the world of its due.”’ 

This and much more said Mr. Wise, all 
of which rang in Olifi’s ear not without 
effect as he walked up the avenue that 
night, albeit his conscience refuted the 
arguments. 

When he reached his room the weekly 
number of a society journal lay on his 
table. Among the paragraphs of gossip, 
this caught his eye: 

«One of the engagements to be an- 
nounced before long, it is reported, is 
that of Miss Helen Endor to the Baron 
Von Schlitz. Miss Endor has been spend- 
ing the summer with her sister Mrs. 
Hiram See, and has been considered one 
of the most beautiful women in Newport. 
The baron’s attentions have been very 
marked and the announcement may be 
looked for before the end of the season.”’ 
Oliff read the paragraph slowly ; then 
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he sat for a long time staring at the page. 
It was almost sunrise when he at last 
roused himself and began to pull out 
portmanteaux and trunks and make a 
hurried sort of packing. And the rattle 
of the milk-wagons was heard in the 
gray, cool streets, and the chirping of the 
sparrows on the window-copings, when 
he at last lay down to sleep. 

Just six weeks later he sat in the club- 
window at Bar Harbor one morning, sip- 
ping a julep and smoking a cigar, while 
he scanned the columns of that same so- 
ciety journal as he had scanned its every 
issue since the night before he left town. 
Now his eye was again arrested by a par- 
agraph which caused him to stare. It 
was this: 

‘«‘Bar Harbor men are gnashing their 
teeth at the loss of the richest prize of 
the season. Miss Daisy Dilke, who has 
turned all heads and hearts with her 
beauty and fabulous wealth, has consent- 
ed, we believe, to become Mrs. Brewster 
Oliff. It is considered a very appropriate 
match. Mr. Oliff’s social standing is of 
the best, and he is arising genius in the 
world of letters. The fair Daisy does not 
look back many generations, but que 
voulez-vous?—a union of wealth and 
genius is as it should be.’’ 

Oliff smiled. He knew it was a lie, yet 
why should it not be the truth? What, 
after all, had brought him to Bar Har- 
bor? Vague memories of that talk with 
Wise, coupled with that fatal paragraph, 
had not been without their influence. 
He had been attentive to Miss Dilke to 
be sure, perhaps markedly so, but he had 
never had the courage to look the matter 
squarely in the face before. But there 
was something rather soothing in the 
idea of the men gnashing their teeth as 
he had long gnashed his, and it was very 
agreeable to be called a rising genius in 
the world of letters. That very afternoon 
he was going to drive with the lovely 
Daisy. He wondered if she would see 
the paragraph, and he smiled over his 
julep and cigar. 

Daisy Dilke was very agreeable to look 
at as she sat upon a box seat in a little 
mail-phaeton driving a pair of imported 
cobs. She drové well. She had an ex- 
quisite figure which she dressed with the 
best of taste. Her complexion was a mar- 
vel and notwithstanding her nose being 
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retroussé and a trifle stub, and the lines 
of her mouth verging on the coarse, she 
was unquestionably a beauty. Then she 
was a nice girl ; very bright, or perhaps itis 
more correct to say ‘‘sharp’’; and frank 
and open-hearted with a frankness and an 
openheartedness born of the broad, breezy 
western plains. Furthermore, to do Daisy 
justice, she was rich but not gaudy. 

All this Oliff thought from his side of 
the seat as he watched her flicking her 
whip over the bay backs of the cobs. He 
smiled as he thought, and at last he said : 

“Do you ever read Town Gossip, Miss 
Daisy?’’ Everyone called her « Miss 
Daisy,’ though there was no other ap- 
parent Miss Dilke. 

«Read it! Of course I do. I saw 
something about you in it this week.”’ 

This gust from the breezy plains caused 
Oliff to gasp. 

‘Yes?’ he replied, ««and I saw some- 
thing about you.”’ 

«Wasn’t it funny ?’’ Daisy asked con- 
fidentially. 

‘“Umph! Very funny. 
pose it was.”’ 

«Do you really think that the men 
would gnash their teeth?'’ she asked, 
laughing. 

‘«Those who have teeth to gnash, let 
them gnash.’’ 

‘«« And tell me, Mr. Oliff, are you a ris- 
ing genius and all that?’’ 

«Very rising. Is it possible you have 
not discovered it?’’ said he, laughing. 
‘«« Well, I will confess to you in secret that 
I am indebted myself to the Town Gossip 
for the discovery.”’ 

«Tam sure you must be a rising genius, 
I mean. But how can one know things in 
a place like this ?’’ 

«There are many things which it is 
better one should not know, Miss Daisy.”’ 
He was not quite sure that he knew him- 
self what he meant by this truism ; but, 
when she said: «‘ For example?’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Well, what example shall I 
give you? Suppose for example,’’ he 
said, «‘ that I wished that that paragraph 
in the Gossip was true instead of a lie, ,it 
would be better you should not know it, 
would it not?’”’ 

He had commenced in a bantering mood, 
but somehow his voice would take a seri- 
ous tone, and now he waited almost fear- 
fully for the result. 


At least I sup- 
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A tinge of color rose over Miss Daisy's 
face, and she tipped her small head to one 
side and flicked the cobs very gently and 
thoughtfully. At last she said : 

‘«T don’t know ; would it be better ?’’ 

‘It would grieve you, and I would not 
give you pain,’’ said Oliff, softly. 

‘« But suppose it did not grieve me !"’ 
After another pause and a deeper blush, 
‘‘Suppose it would make me glad. Just 
suppose, you know.”’ 

‘‘We must not suppose. Would you 
be glad to know it was the truth?”’ 

Oliff had leaned forward, his voice 
trembled, and somehow Daisy was driv- 
ing with one hand and Oliff was holding 
the other. 

‘*Yes.’’ She said very gently. 

‘‘And you would consent then to be 
Mrs. Oliff, Daisy, as the paragraph said? 
Do you know what it means? ”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ she said again. 

It was not ideal. There had been very 
small talk of love in this wooing; but 
Daisy was too happy to notice it, and 
Oliff was himself unconscious of it. 

An hour later when the cobs drew up 
before the veranda of the hotel, the para- 
graph in the Gossip was the truth.¢ Thus 
do alien circumstances lay out for ws our 
path in life.7 

When Oliff reached his room he seated 
himself on a chair by the open window, 
and placing both feet on the sill, looked 
out over the sea where the twilight was 
settling. The restless waters, reflecting 
thousands of opalescent grays from the 
sunset sky, threw their wild arms appeal- 
ingly towards him. Here and there some 
rocky headland stood out radiant still in 
the golden glory of the setting sun, until 
the darkness creeping up from the sea be- 
low little by little effaced the light, leav- 
ing it at last a sombre shadow. He 
watched each shining height grow dark 
and the cold stars come out one by one. 
Nature seemed prophetic, and while his 
thoughts were not with the scene, they 
were in some way in harmony with 
it, and as the hush of night came on he 
bowed his head in his hands to shut out 
shadowy spirits of the past which fled 
before him over the darkening sea. 

The sounds of voices and the tuning of 
instruments coming up from below re- 
minded him at last that new duties await- 
ed him, and he took a bunch of keys from 
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his pocket, and opening a portmanteau 
on the floor, produced from it an oval vel- 
vet case and a blue envelope. Close by 
the window he opened the case and gazed 
by the half-light long and tenderly on 
the face he saw. He bent his head over 
it and pressed his lips reverently to 
the glass. It was a requiem in memoriam 
of the worthier life. After it was over 
he pried the picture from its setting with 
his knife, turned the face inward, put 
back the glass and closing the velvet 





A REQUIEM IN MEMORIAM. 


covers returned it to the portman- 

teau. From the envelope, after he 

* hadlightedalight,hedrew the letter 

Miss Endor had sent him on that event- 
ful morning more than a year ago, and 
the paragraph cutfrom the Town Gossip 
the night before he left town. These he 
read once or twice, then lighting a match 
set them afire and watched them burn 
to a gray shadowy cinder, which mounted 
feebly on the air, hovered a moment, then 
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crumbled to nothing at his feet. Thus the 
old life was effaced, he thought, and he 
dressed and went down to the new. 

For the next few weeks Oliff found it 
more and more difficult to adjust himself 
tothe situation. Congratulations came to 
him from every side. Paragraphs stared 
at him from the columns of every news- 
paper. The light of his literary genius, 
which had remained so successfully un- 
der a bushel, now shone forth with 
dazzling brilliancy. Articles which he 
had written were quoted; back numbers 
of periodicals to which he had contribut- 
ed were in demand; and everyone was 
conversant with something from his 
pen. Trifles never before discovered, 
and by him long since forgotten, assumed 
noble proportions under the strong lens of 
his new popularity. In fact he awoke to 
find himself famous! Overwhelmed with 
respect and attention alike from obsequi- 
ous servant and honored guest. This 
was not the sort of fame he wanted and 
had dreamed of; and it was not pleasing 
to him. He had hoped for bread, hon- 
estly won, and had received a gratuitous 
stone. 

From Miss Dilke herself, arose quite 
unconsciously to be sure, the most try- 
ing and rasping of the trials he was, in 
his new position, called upon to bear. 
She was proud of Oliff, and she wanted 
to «show him off.’’ Just as she « showed) 
off’? the bay cobs on the drive, or her 
Paris gowns on the veranda. It was) 
pleasant to be the person who owned the 
lion and could open his jaws and look | 
at his teeth without fear of feeling thei. / 
She loved to call him by his christian 
name, to talk of him and of his work, both 
in his presence and out ; and to affect an 
interest devoid of real sympathy, although 
well meant, in matters so intertwined 
with his most secret hopes and ambitions 
that to touch them with a hand not just 
in tune was like touching an exposed 
nerve. 

Mamma Dilke was even harder to bear. 
Much harder than all else. In her, Oliff 
found a never-wearying extoller of his 
powers, an advertising medium of incal- 
culable value. In her voluble conversa- 
tions with her companions she put words 
into his mouth he had never uttered, and 
wishes he had neither entertained nor 
expressed. He found himself posed as an 
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arrivé when his artistic sense cried out 
against it. He argued that this would 
all be changed after his marriage ; and at 
the same time he felt that at present he 
could stand no more. So, on a pretext of 
engagements, he made his escape to town, 
to join Miss Dilke later in the mountains. 

When once more he found himself in 
the familiar surroundings of his own 
rooms, the same pictures, books and orna- 
ments gazing at him with dumb reproach, 
it was hard to realize that the summer 
and all it meant was anything but a 
dream dreamed out that morning two 
months ago when he had thrown himself 
on the bed after recovering from the shock 
of the paragraph in the Town Gossip. 
For weeks he had not seen the paper, nor 
did he wish to see it now, as every issue 
bore some reference either to himself or to 
Miss Dilke or their plans — fabrications, 
to be sure, but none the less obnoxious to 
Oliff. And now before him lay the old 
copy with the square hole from which the 
paragraph was cut, preserved by the 
housemaid with that strange perversity 
of housemaids. The hole gaped at him 
with the same blank emptiness the para- 
graph had made in his life, and he 
crushed the paper in his hand and flung 
it in the waste-basket, conscious of an 
awakening in the waning satisfaction he 
had felt in his engagement. It was not 
long before he was once more in the old 
groove, broken only by his fiancée’s daily 
letters with their gigantic crest and large 
angular penmanship stalking over the 
blue pages to fill them with trifles of sum- 
mer life, scores of garish plans for the 
future, and that modicum of literary talk 
the effort for which was so apparent. 
They weighed upon him, these letters did. 
They kept him thinking, and he did not 
wish to think. When the time at last ar- 
rived that he could no longer postpone 
his visit to the mountains, he was in a 
state of mind which lacked but a straw of 
desperation. He determined to indulge 
himself and clear his morbid forebodings 
by going into camp in the Adirondacks 
for a week with a friend. 

That week in the woods, away from 
newspapers, telegrams, letters and the 
thousand civilized torments of human 
nerves! The crisp air, the spruce bed, 
the coarse fare of camp, together with the 
quiet days on the lake or on the ‘run- 
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way,’’ with no greater excitement than 
the far-off baying of the problematic dog, 
— days which began with the sunrise and 
ended with a pipe before the fire as the 
stars came out — all made life seem a new 
thing, and he found himself at its end 
watching from the top of the White 
mountain stage the cluster of lights which 
marked the hotel, at the door of which he 
knew his fiancée would be sure to be 
waiting with something very like pleas- 
ure. 

As the stage drew up to the landing, he 
recognized Daisy’s pretty figure silhouet- 
ted against the glare of light, and farther 
in the background the ample form of 
Mrs. Dilke in its shining, glistening gown 
of silk and passementerie. Daisy never 
looked better, he thought. As he jumped 
down from his perch and held out his 
hand to her, his heart rebounded to a feel- 
ing which he fancied was love. 

‘I'm so glad you’ve come, Brewster,’’ 
she said; and then, alas! Miss Dilke 
raised herself upon the tips of her patent- 
leather ties and put up her mouth to be 
kissed. He complied, but his heart sank, 
and he felt the old feeling of the impossi- 
bility of it all come back with the igno- 
minious blush which crept to his temples. 
The tender words born but an instant be- 
fore died on his lips, and when he greeted 
Mrs. Dilke a moment later, it was with a 
frigid politeness which checked an appar- 
ent intention on her part of a like demon- 
stration. 

On passing through the hotel office on 
the way to his room, the significant glances 
which met him from the occupants, and 
the smiling, friendly flourish with which 
the clerk handed him the pen to register 
his name, told too plainly that his advent 
had been heralded, his fame had gone be- 
fore. When he arrived at his room, all 
the joy at the reunion he had congratu- 
lated himself upon feeling was gone for- 
ever. This sudden meeting after weeks of 
separation made all that he had dreamed 
possible, glaringly impossible. Like a 
man who hanging above an abyss hop- 
ing against hope for aid, at last feeling 
his strength give out, lets go in despair, 
so Oliff felt that he could no longer bear 
the strain of what was clearly his duty, 
and determined to sever it at any cost. 
The whole cheap cowardice of the part he 
had playedcame upon him. The follies of 
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his miserable arguments and those of 
Wise were now as clear as day. His 
premises had been false from the start. 
It was not an exchange of this poor girl’s 
wealth for the empty honor of his name, 
but the exchange of a woman’s heart and 
love of as great value in this girl, with her 
nature untuned to the ultra-harmonies he 
had known, and with her vulgar mother, 
as with Miss Endor herself; and for 
what! Fora mockery of love he had made 
her believe was genuine; and for a name 
which with all its genius and ancestry 
together would hardly outlive him a week. 
There was but little reparation in such a 
case, but what there was should be made 
atonce. He felt that he must tell Daisy 
all and without delay ; every moment of 
hypocrisy was an insult to her, and there 
had been too much already. He was 
doubly disgusted to be unable to repress 
feelings of relief mingled with his shame 
and self-condemnation. The moral atmos- 
phere had cleared ; and now, against his 
will exalted thoughts came to him of that 
lost love who was his by the divine right of 
the love God had given them. Where was 
his honor! Where his boasted heroism ! 
He called upon himself for some sacrifice, 
but while his lips responded he felt his 
will carried away by this reawakening 
love. He blushed at these thoughts, 
which seemed to hang like vultures about 
their still unconscious and living prey, 
but they welled over his very soul as he 
saw his life with a clarified vision. 

When at last he came down toa late 
supper he found Daisy waiting for him, 
and she sat beside him in the empty din- 
ing room and asked him myriads of ques- 
tions and told him of plans already on 
foot for the coming event of their mar- 
riage. Later, beset with a thousand 
doubts and fears, he gave her his arm and 
they walked out on the dark veranda, and 
when at length seated in a spot apart he 
thought, «‘ Now the truth shall be told.’’ 
It was hard to find the words, and so 
again he was silent through cowardice. 

Outside was the dark rugged outline of 
the mountains against the starlit sky, and 
all about the mysterious black shadows of 
the forest. Farther down the veranda the 
windows of the music room opened, and an 
orchestra inside was playing waltzes, with 
long pauses between. Waltz after waltz 
had been played, pause after pause had 
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“IN THE BROAD LIGHT AT THE WINDOW SAT MISS ENDOR.”’ 


passed ; Daisy had talked and Oliff had 
still remained silent. He looked curiously 
at the unsuspecting girl and admired the 
perfect details of her person from the top 
of her pretty head to the embroidered kid 
slippers on her dainty feet, wondering 
why he could not love her as she deserved. 
At length she turned to him with a shade 
of impatience and said: +‘ What is the 
matter, Brewster? You have scarcely 
said a word. I have wanted so much to 
see you and now you sit and think, and 
do not talk to me. Will you tell me what 
you are thinking of? Has anything hap- 
pened? I have the right to know.”’ 

Oliff did not reply at once. ‘It must 
come now,”’ he thought; but still he sat 
looking out on the night. The silence 
was filled with the voices of insects. The 
orchestra began playing again. How 
familiar it sounded! It was a cachuca 
they were playing, the cachuca he had 
heard coming over the green lawns that 
afternoon long ago. The memory of it all 


came dancing back on those staccato notes. 
He could see her as she sat there then ; he 
could feel her soft warm hand in his ; the 
very perfume which hung ever about her 
came wafting with a terrible reality to his 
nostrils. He trembled in every fibre. 
The hot tears came to his eyes and he 
felt that he must cry out to her. There 
was no longer any doubt as to his course 
—he must tell Daisy all and ask her for- 
giveness. 

When he could command his voice he 
said: « Yes, I will tell you, Daisy, of what 
I was thinking. You have a right to 
know. I haveno hope of forgiveness, but 
I will tell you.’”” As he spoke he turned, 
and then he sat perfectly still. His heart 
almost ceased to beat. His senses became 
numbed ; there, not fifty feet from him in 
the broad light at the window, sat Miss 
Endor. A group of ladies were about her. 
her mother among them. Her face was 
almost hidden in the long fur of her cloak ; 
but that dear head, the noble brow, the 
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calm, sweet eyes! Fora few moments he 
was spellbound, and then he realized that 
something must be done, and so he said: 
‘‘ Daisy, will you do one more thing for 
me? Will you forgive me if I do not tell 
you tonight all I was thinking, and will 
you let me go now to my room ?”’ 

‘‘Are you ill, Brewster?’’ she asked, 
dismayed at his voice and manner. 

‘‘ No, I am not ill—at least I think Iam 
not—only I must ask you to let me go 
without question if you will.”’ 

«‘Certainly, if you wish,’’ she said, 
rising. 

‘‘ Daisy, do not be angry.’ 

‘‘T am not angry, Brewster, only you 
act so strangely.’’ Then as they reached 
the door she paused, and slipping her hand 
into his, lifted her face to him. Oliff un- 
derstood, but he only pressed her hand to 
his lips, and at the foot of the stairs he 
said ‘Good night,’’ and watched her go 
up to her room. 

When he was alone he walked out at a 
back door and found himself on a veranda 
where a porter was handling some trunks 
on which he read the name of «‘ Endor.”’ 

‘«« You are bringing these late,’’ he said. 

‘No sir,’’ the man replied ; «‘ the par- 
ties is goin’ away on the early ’bus.”’ 

He asked no more, but stood for a mo- 
ment in doubt ; then with a desperate de- 
termination he walked around tothe win- 
dow where he had seen Helen seated. 

‘How do you do?”’ he said. « Have 
you forgotten me?’’—holding out his 
hand first to Mrs. Endor and then to her 
daughter. 

‘“Why Mr. Oliff! This is very nice,’’ 
said Mrs. Endor, with cordial surprise. 
And Helen, with all the color gone from 
her face, gave him her trembling hand. 

The usual introductions were made to 
the rest of the party, one of whom said 
after a few moments : 

‘‘ There has been someone looking very 
impatiently for your coming during the 
past few days, Mr. Oliff.’”’ 

‘It was very kind of someone,”’ 
Oliff nervously. 

‘« Come, tell us,’’ said Mrs. Endor, with 
a touch of irony, «‘ who is the particular 
one who looks for you with impatience, 
Mr. Oliff?’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Carter refers to Miss Dilke, I 
presume ?’’ turning to the lady with a 
dignified interrogative. 


’ 


said 
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«‘Ah, tobesure ! your fiancée. We have 
heard of it, and would congratulate you, 
Mr. Oliff,’”’ said Mrs. Endor, nodding to- 
wards him. 

‘«Is she here?’’ asked Helen, starting. 
‘IT should so like to meet her, and we are 
leaving in the morning.”’ 

‘If you will come with me,’’ said Oliff 
in an undertone, ‘‘ you shall meet her.’’ 

She rose at once. ‘I will be so 
pleased,’’ she said. +‘ Mamma, I shall be 
back directly, and will bring Miss Dilke 
with me.’’ 

She followed Oliff down the veranda 
and about the turn at the end. It had 
grown late. The orchestra had retired 
and with it the dancers, so they were 
quite alone. Oliff stopped suddenly and 
with a voice trembling violently with 
emotion, he said: c 

‘« Helen, will you listen tome? I have 
lied to you. I cannot present you to Miss 
Dilke tonight. I shall never present you 
to her, Helen. Oh God, how can I speak ! 
Helen, what have I done? No—do not 
interrupt me; I am mad—imad with joy 
at seeing you, my darling, mad with grief 
for the past! Only tonight, Helen, before 
I knew you were here, the voice of God 
seemed to speak to me, to awaken me 
from this awfuldream. I knew then, love, 
as I have known all along but have fought 
like a fool against it, that I must either 
live for you, or die. Hush ! I know what 
you would say. You would say I should 
not speak so now. I know it, but Iam so 
tired, so hungry for you, my dearest. I 
meant to wait, but I could not. I knew 
you must forgive me when I told you that 
my whole soul was crying for you night 
and day, and when I saw that blessed 
face again before me tonight it seemed, 
Helen, that God had brought you to me 
and I could not let you go. Oh what a 
year this has been, beloved! But it is at 
an end at last. Idonot ask your consent, 
you see, because you must agree. Helen, 
such love as mine knows no barrier. It 
must rise up and Sweep allelse away. Oh, 
Helen, come to me, my love! A yearhas 
been lost in our love's life ; let us make it 
as a dream that is past.”’ 

He had approached her where she leaned 
against the veranda-rail, and now he 
raised his arms to enfold her, but she 
drew back with quiet dignity and said : 

‘«« Brewster, this is unworthy of you. Do 
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you suppose I have not suffered, must 
suffer still? ’’ 

‘«« Yes, love,’’ he interrupted, «I know 
that you have suffered. I know that I 
have been cruel, insane, wicked ; but, by 
heavens, I did it for your sake, Helen ; 
and I hoped to hear from you and I did 
not, and pride and other infernal nonsense 
kept me silent, until—but do not let us 
speak of that, dearest ; I have you now, 
and I love you so you cannot turn me 
away again, Helen.’’ 


“| DIDN'T KNOW HE WAS ONE OF THE FOLKS 


‘‘ What can you mean, Brewster?’’ she 
exclaimed, shrinking back with a sort of 
horror. ‘Is it possible that you do not 
know ?”’ 

‘‘ Know, dear? What have I to know! 
I only know that in a moment of madness 
I lost you, my blessing, and now I have 
found you, and that we shall never part 
again through all eternity.’’ He leaned 
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towards her as he spoke, his voice sunken 
almost toa whisper. It seemed, indeed, 
as he said, that the magnetism of his 
presence and the strength of his love must 
sweep away all things. 

But she drew back shuddering. ‘Oh, 
don’t, don’t !’’ she cried. ‘Is it possible 
you do not know, Brewster, that I am the 
wife of Baron Von Schlitz ?”’ 

Oliff started at her words as though a 
bullet had struck him. Then he stood 
still and looked at her. In his mind a 
whirl of thoughts 
were dancing to the 
notes of a cachuca. 

Baron Von Schlitz ! 
If she married Baron 
Von Schlitz, what 
would her title be? 

And if he married 
Miss Dilke, what re- 
lation would she be 
to Von Schlitz? How 
did she marry him? 
When ? 

‘«« What is the mat- 
ter, Brewster? Did 
you not know it?”’ 
Helen asked at last 
in alarm. 

‘« Know what ?”’ 

‘Why, what I 
have just been tell- 
ing you.” 

‘© When did it hap- 
pen?’’ he asked dog- 
gedly. 

“IT promised the 
baron to be his wife 
two months ago. 
My mother wished 
it, Brewster; they 
all did. He is very 
kind. And _ you, 
Brewster —— He 
was called back pre- 
emptorily to join his 
regiment, and he ca- 
bled for permission and we were married 
week ago, just before he sailed.’’ 

Oliff stood still for a moment, gazing 
not at her, but as it seemed through her 
and beyond with dry, burning eyes. His 
face seemed to grow harder and thinner 
with each moment. At last he grasped 
her hand and leaning towards her said : 

‘‘ Helen, tell me! Do you love him?’”’ 


AT THE HOTEL.” 
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She did not reply for an instant, but 
dropped her eyes from his face. Then she 
said in a low voice: 

‘«« Brewster, you have no right to ask 
that question. I promised before God to 
love him, honor him and obey him.”’ 

The grasp on her wrist grew lighter, 
and Oliff gently lifted her hand to his lips 
and turned and walked down the veranda, 
leaving her standing where she was. 

For a time she stood there praying fora 
strength above her own ; then she lifted 
the hand he had kissed and kissed it too, 
passionately. With one look into the 
starless darkness she went resolutely 
through the window of the empty dancing 
hall up to her room, sending word to her 
mother that she had retired. 

Oliff neither knew nor cared where he 
went. About him were the shadows of 
the night. Life must henceforth be filled 
with sighings and shadows for him, and 
out there the clouds had extinguished the 
stars, and the wind had risen and was 
wailing its griefs softly to the trees. So 
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he went down and on into the gloom 


which he felt must ever surround him. 
* * ” 


‘« Here’s where it was,’’ said a bell-boy 
to a group of anxious people. ‘I had 
come out on the piazza for to fix a blind 
that was a-blowin’ on the parlor winder, 
and I seen a man cross the terrace there 
and take this path into the woods.”’ 

‘Why didn’t yer holler to’im? You 
knowed where it went ter—didn't yer?”’ 

‘«T didn’t know he was one of the folks 
at the hotel,’’ said the boy, beginning to 
whimper. ‘What did I think anybody 
would be doing’ down there that time er 
night, what didn’t know about it ?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the old man, starting 
down the path,“ ifany stranger went down 
here last night he’ll never come up alive !’’ 

One by one the little group followed, 
hushed by an atmosphere of fearful fore- 
boding. Through the open windows of 
the hotel above some early riser-could be 
heard strumming on the piano the Ca- 
chuca Amorita. 


LULLABY. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


O, MArRy, mother, if the day we trod 
In converse sweet the lily fields of God, 
From earth afar arose a cry of pain, 
Should we not weep again? 
(Sizgs), Hush, hush, O, baby mine, 
Mother’s twain are surely thine, 
One of earth and one divine. 


O, Mary, mother, if the day the air 
Was sweet with songs celestial, came a prayer 
From earth afar and mingled with the strain, 
Would we not pray again? 
(Stings), Sleep, sleep, my baby dear, 
Mother’s twain are surely near, 
One to pray and one to hear. 


O, Mary, mother, if, as yester-night, 
A bird sought shelter at my casement light, 
A wounded soul should flutter to thy breast, 
Would’st thou refuse it rest? 
(Sings), Sleep, darling, peacefully ; 
Mary, mother, comforts me ; 


Christ, her son, hath died for thee. 




















A TRAVELLER FROM 





ALTRURIA. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 


IV. 


SUPPOSE I could not have fairly 
claimed any great originality for my 
notion that the walking-delegate was the 
cause of the labor troubles: he is regularly 
assigned as the reason of a strike in the 
newspapers, and reprobated for his evil 
agency by the editors, who do not fail to 
read the workingmen many solemn les- 
sons, and fervently warn them against 
him, as soon as the strike begins to go 
wrong—as it nearly always does. I under- 
stand from them that the walking-dele- 
gate is an irresponsible tyrant, who emerg- 
es from the mystery that habitually hides 
him and from time to time orders a strike 
in mere rancor of spirit and sovereign 
plenitude of power, and then leaves the 
workingmen and their families to suffer 
the consequences, while he goes off some- 
where and rolls in the lap of luxury, 
careless of the misery he has created. 
Between his debauches of vicious idleness 
and his accesses, of baleful activity he is 
employed in poisoning the mind of the 
workingman against his real interests and 
real friends. This is perfectly easy, be- 
cause the American workingman, though 
singularly shrewd and sensible in other 
respects, is the victim of an unaccountable 
obliquity of vision which keeps him 
from seeing his real interests and real 
friends—or at least from knowing them 
when he sees them. 

There could be no doubt, I thought, in 
the mind of any reasonable person that 
the walking-delegate was the source of 
the discontent among our proletariat, and 
I alleged him with a confidence which 
met the approval of the professor, appar- 
ently, for he nodded, as if to say that I 
had hit the nail on the head this time ; 
and the minister seemed to be freshly im- 
pressed with anotion that could not be new 
to him. The lawyer and the doctor were 
silent, as if waiting for the banker to 
speak again ; but he was silent, too. The 
manufacturer, to my chagrin, broke into 
a laugh. «I’m afraid,”’ he said, with a 
sardonic levity which surprised me, 


‘‘you’ll have to go a good deal deeper 
walking-delegate. 


than the He’s a 





The 
thing keeps on and on, and it seems to 
be always about wages ; but it isn’t about 


symptom; he isn’t the disease. 


wages at the bottom. Some of those fel- 
lows know it and some of them don’t, 
but the real discontent is with the whole 
system, with ~~ nature of things. I had 
a curious revelation on that point the 
last time I tried to deal with my men as a 
union. They were always bothering me 
about this and about that, and there was 
no end to the bickering. I yielded point 
after point, but it didn’t make any differ- 
ence. It seemed as if the more I gave 
the more they asked. At last I made up 
my mind to try to get at the real inward- 
ness of the matter, and I didn’t wait for 
their committee to come to me—I sent for 
their leading man, and said I wanted to 
have it out with him. He wasn’t a bad 
fellow, and when I got at him, man to 
man that way, I found he had sense, and 
he had ideas—it’s no use pretending those 
fellows are fools; he had thought about 


his side of the question, any way. I said: 
‘ Now what does it all mean? Do you 
want the earth, or don’t you? When is 


it going to end?’ I offered him some- 
thing to take, but he said he didn’t drink, 
and we compromised on cigars. ‘ Now 
when is it going to end?’ said I, and I 
pressed it home, and wouldn’t let him 
fight off from the point. ‘Do you mean 
when is it all going to end?’ said he. 
‘Yes,’ said I, + all. I’msickofit. Ifthere’s 
any way out I’d like toknow it.’ + Well,’ 
said he, ‘I'll tell you, if you want to 
know. It’s all going to end when you 
get the same amount of money for the 
same amount of work as we do.’ ”’ 

We all laughed uproariously. The 
thing was deliciously comical ; and noth- 
ing, I thought, attested the Altrurian’s 
want of humor like his failure to appreci- 
ate this tremendous joke. He did not 
even smile in asking, «‘And what did 
you say ?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ returned the manufacturer, 
with cosy enjoyment, ‘I asked him if the 
men would take the concern and run it 
themselves.’’ We laughed again; this 
seemed even better than the other joke. 
‘« But he said: No ;’ they would not like to 
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do that. And then I asked him just what 
they would like, if they could have their 
own way, and he said that they would 
like to have me run the business, and all 
share alike. I asked him what was the 
sense of that, and why if I could do some- 
thing that all of them put together 
couldn’t do I shouldn’t be paid more 
than all of them put together; and he 
said that ifa man did his best he ought 
to be paid as much as the best man. I 
asked him if that was the principle their 
union was founded on, and he said ‘ Yes,’ 
that the very meaning of their union was 
the protection of the weak by the strong, 
and the equalization of earnings among 
all who did their best.’’ We waited for 
the manufacturer to go on, but he made a 
dramatic pause at this point, as if to let it 
sink into our minds; and he did not 
speak until the Altrurian prompted him 
with the question— 

‘‘ And what did you finally do?’’ 

‘‘T saw there was only one way out 
for me, and I told the fellow I did 
not think I could do business on that 
principle. We parted friends, but the 
next Saturday I locked them out, and 
smashed their union. They came back, 
most of them—they had to — but I’ve 
treated with them ever since ‘as in- 
dividuals’.’’ 

‘‘And they’re much better off in your 
hands than they were in the union,’’ said 
the professor. 

‘‘T don’t know about that,’’ said the 
manufacturer, ‘‘ but I’m sure I am.’’ 

We laughed with him, all but the min- 
ister, whose mind seemed to have caught 
upon some other point, and who sat ab- 
sently by. 

‘«‘ And is it your opinion, from what you 
know of the workingmen generally, that 
they all have this twist in their heads ?”’ 
the professor asked. 

‘They have, till they begin to rise. 
Then they get rid of it mighty soon. Let 
a man save something—enough to get a 
house of his own, and take a boarder or 
two, and perhaps have a little money at 
interest—and he sees the matter in another 
light.’’ 

‘« Do you think he sees it more clearly ?”’ 
asked the minister. 

‘He sees it differently.’’ 

‘‘What do you think?” the minister 
pursued, turning to the lawyer. ‘You 
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are used to dealing with questions of 
justice ”’ 

‘‘Rather more with questions of law, 
I’m afraid,’’ the other returned pleasant- 
ly, putting his feet together before him 
and looking down at them, in a way he 
had. ‘But still, I have a great interest 
in questions of justice, and I confess that 
I find a certain wild equity in this princi- 
ple, which I see nobody could do business 
on. It strikes me as idyllic—it’s a touch 
of real poetry in the rough-and-tumble 
prose of our economic life.’’ 

He referred this to me as something I 
might appreciate in my quality of literary 
man, and I responded in my quality of 
practical man, ‘‘ There’s certainly more 
rhyme than reason in it.’’ 

He turned again to the minister : 

‘‘T suppose the ideal of the christian 
state is the family ?’”’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ said the minister, with the 
gratitude that I have seen people of his 
cloth show when men of the world con- 
ceded premises which the world usually 
contests ; it has seemed to me pathetic. 

«And if that is the case, why the logic 
of the postulate is that the prosperity of 
the weakest is the sacred charge and high- 
est happiness of all the stronger. But the 
law has not recognized any such principle, 
in economics at least, and if the labor 
unions are based upon it they are out- 
law, so far as any hope of enforcing it is 
concerned ; and it is bad for men to feel 
themselves outlaw. How is it,’’ the 
lawyer continued, turning to the Altru- 
rian, ‘‘in your country? Wecan see no 
issue here, if the first principle of organ- 
ized labor antagonizes the first principle 
of business.’ 

«‘But I don’t understand precisely yet 
what the first principle of business is,’’ re- 
turned my guest. 

‘‘Ah, that raises another interesting 
question,’’ said the lawyer. ‘Of course 
every business man solves the problem 
practically according to his tempera- 
ment and education, and I suppose that 
on first thoughts every business man 
would answer you accordingly. But 
perhaps the personal equation is some- 
thing you wish to eliminate from the 
definition.”’ 

«Yes, of course.”’ 

‘«« Still, I would rather not venture upon 
it first,’’ said the lawyer. ‘ Professor, 
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what should you say was the first princi- 
ple of business ?”’ 

‘Buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest,’ the professor 
promptly answered. 

‘« We will pass the parson and the doc- 
tor and the novelist as witnesses of no 
value. They can’t possibly have any cog- 
nizance of the first principle of business ; 
their affair is to look after the souls and 
bodies and fancies of other people. But 
what should you say it was?’’ he asked 
the banker. 

‘‘T should say it was an enlightened 
conception of one’s own interests.’’ 

‘««And you?” 

The manufacturer had no hesitation in 
answering: ‘‘ The good of Number One 
first, lastand allthetime. There may bea 
difference of opinion about the best way 
to get at it; the long way may be the 
better, or the short way ; the direct way 
or the oblique way, or the purely sel- 
fish way, or the partly selfish way ; but 
if you ever lose sight of that end you 
might as wellshut up shop. That seems 
to be the first law of nature, as well as the 
first law of business.’’ 

‘‘Ah, we musn’t go to nature for our 
morality,’’ the minister protested. 

‘We were not talking of morality,’’ 
said the manufacturer ; ‘‘we were talking 
of business.”’ 

This brought the laugh on the minister, 
but the lawyer cut it short : «« Well, then, 
I don’t really see why the trades-unions 
are not as business-like as the syndicates 
in their dealings with all those outside 
of themselves. Within themselves they 
practice an altruism of the highest order, 
but it is a tribal altruism ; it is like that 
which prompts a Sioux to share his last 
mouthful with a starving Sioux, and to 
take the scalp of a starving Apache. 
How is it with your trades-unions in Al- 
truria?’’ he asked my friend. 

‘« We havenotrades-unions inAltruria,”’ 

_he began. 

‘‘ Happy Altruria !’’ cried the professor. 

«We had them formerly,’’ the Altrurian 
went on, ‘‘as you have them now. They 
claimed, as I suppose yours do, that they 
were forced into existence by the necessi- 
ties of the case; that without union the 
workingman was unable to meet the cap- 
italist on anything like equal terms, or to 
withstand his encroachments and oppres- 
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sions. But to maintain themselves they 
had to extinguish economical liberty 
among the workingmen themselves, and 
they had to practice great cruelties against 
those who refused to join them or who 
rebelled against them.”’ 

‘« They simply destroy them here,’’ said 
the professor. 

«« Well,’’ said the lawyer, from his judi- 
cial mind, «the great syndicates have no 
scruple in destroying a capitalist who 
won’t come intothem, or who tries to go 
out. They don’t club him or stone him, 
but they undersell him and freeze him 
out; they don’t break his head, but 
they bankrupt him—the principle is the 
same.”’ 

‘‘Don’t interrupt Mr. Homos,’’ the 
banker entreated ; ‘I am very curious to 
know just how they got rid of labor 
unions in Altruria.’’ 

«« We had syndicates, too, and finally we 
had the reductio ad absurdum—we had a 
federation of labor unions and a federa- 
tion of syndicates, that divided the nation 
into two camps. The situation was not 
only impossible, but it was insupportably 
ridiculous.”’ 

I ventured to say, ‘It hasn’t become 
quite so much of a joke with us yet.” 

‘‘Isn’t it in a fair way to become so?’’ 
asked the doctor; and he turned to the 
lawyer : ‘‘ What should you say was the 
logic of events among us for the last ten 
or twenty years ?”’ 

‘There’s nothing so capricious as the 
logic of events. It’s like a woman's rea- 
soning—you can’t tell what it’s aimed at, 
or where it’s going to fetch up; all that 
you can do is to keep out of the way if pos- 
sible. We may come to some such condi- 
tion of things as they have in Altruria, 
where the faith of the whole nation is 
pledged to secure every citizen in the pur- 
suit of happiness ; or we may revert to 
some former condition, and the master 
may again own the man ; or we may hitch 
and joggle along indefinitely, as we are 
doing now.”’ 

‘«« But come now,”’ said the banker, while 
he laid a caressing touchonthe Altrurian’s 
shoulder, ‘«‘ you don’t mean to say hon- 
estly that everybody works with his hands 
in Altruria?”’ 

«Yes, certainly. We are mindful, as a 
whole people, of the divine law, «In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ ”’ 











































‘« But the capitalists? I’m anxious about 
Number One, you see.’’ 

‘« We have none.”’ 

‘‘T forgot, of course. But the lawyers, 
the doctors, the parsons, the novelists ?’’ 

‘« They all do theirshare of hand-work.”’ 

The lawyer said: ‘‘ That seems to dis- 
pose of the question of the workingman 
in society. But how about your minds? 
When do you cultivate yourminds? When 
do the ladies of Altruria cultivate their 
minds, if they have to do their own work, 
as I supposetheydo? Orisitonlythe men 
who work if they happen to be the hus- 
bands and fathers of the upper classes ?’’ 

The Altrurian seemed to be sensible of 
the kindly skepticism which persisted in 
our reception of his statements, after all 
we had read of Altruria. He smiled in- 
dulgently, and said: «‘ You musn’t im- 
agine that work in Altruria is the same 
as it is here. As we all work, the amount 
that each one need do is very little, a few 
hours each day at the most, so that every 
man and woman has abundant leisure and 
perfect spirits for the higher pleasures 
which the education of their whole youth 
has fitted them to enjoy. If you can un- 
derstand a state of things where the sci- 
ences and arts and letters are cultivated 
for their own sake, and not as a means of 
livelihood’’ 

‘“No,”’ said the lawyer, smiling, «I’m 
afraid we can’t conceive of that. Wecon- 
sider the pinch of poverty the highest in- 
centivethat aman canhave. If our gifted 
friend here,’’ he said, indicating me,‘ were 
not kept like a toad under the harrow, 
with his nose on the grindstone, and the 
poorhouse staring him in the face ’’—— 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake,’’ I cried out, ‘don’t 
mix your metaphors so, anyway !”’ 

“If it were not for that and all the other 
hardships that literary men undergo— 





‘ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail ’— 


his novels probably wouldn’t be worth 
reading.’’ 

« Ah!" said the Altrurian, as if he did 
not quite follow this joking—and to tell 
the truth, I never find the personal thing 
in very good taste. ‘You will under- 
stand, then, how extremely difficult it is 
for me to imagine a condition of things 
like yours—although I have it under my 
very eyes—where the money considera- 
tion is the first consideration.”’ 
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««Oh, excuse me !"’ urged the minister, 
‘I don’t think that’s quite the case.’’ 

‘‘I beg your pardon,"’ said the Altruri- 
an, sweetly ; ‘‘ you can see how easily I go 
astray.”’ 

‘«Why, I don’t know,’’ the banker in- 
terposed, ‘‘ that you are so far out in what 
you say. If you had said that money was 
always the first motive, I should have 
been inclined to dispute you, too; but 
when you say that money is the first 
consideration, I think you are quite right. 
Unless a man secures his financial basis 
for his work, he can’t do his work. It’s 
nonsense to pretend otherwise. So the 
money consideration is the first considera- 
tion. People here have to live by their 
work, and to live they must have money. 
Of course, we all recognize a difference in 
the qualities, as well as in the kinds, of 
work. The work of the laborer may be 
roughly defined as the necessity of his 
life ; the work of the business man as the 
means, and the work of the artist and sci- 
entist as the end. We might refine upon 
these definitions and make them closer, 
but they will serve for illustration as they 
are. I don’t think there can be any ques- 
tion as to which is the highest kind of 
work ; some truths are self-evident. He 
is a fortunate man whose work is an end, 
and every business man sees this, and 


‘ owns it to himself at least when he meets 


some man of an esthetic or scientific oc- 
cupation. He knows that this luckier fel- 
low has a joy in his work, which he can 
never feel in business ; that his success in 
it can never be embittered by the thought 
that it is the failure of another ; that if he 
does it well, it is pure good; that there 
cannot be any competition in it—there can 
be only a noble emulation, as far as the 
work itself is concerned. He can always 
look up to his work, for it is something 
above him ; and a business man often has 
to look down upon his business, for it is 
often beneath him, unless he is a pretty 
low fellow.’’ 

I listened to all this in surprise; I 
knew that the banker was a cultivated 
man, a man of university training, and 
that he was a reader and a thinker ; but 
he had always kept a certain reserve in 
his talk, which he now seemed to have 
thrown aside for the sake of the Altrurian, 
or because the subject had a charm that 
lured him out of himself. «: Well, now,”’ 














he continued, «the question is of the 
mioney consideration, which is the first 
consideration with us all: does it, or 
doesn’t it degrade the work, which is the 
life, of those among us whose work is the 
highest? I understand that this is the mis- 
giving which troubles you in view of our 
conditions ?’’ 

The Altrurian assented, and I thought 
it a proof of the banker's innate delicacy 
that he did not refer the matter, so far as 
it concerned the esthetic life and work, 
to me; I was afraid he was going to do 
so. But he courteously proposed to keep 
the question impersonal, and he went on 
to consider it himself. «Well, I don’t 
suppose any one can satisfy you fully. 
But I should say that it put such men 
under a double strain, and perhaps that is 
the reason why so many of them break 
down in a life that is certainly far less ex- 
hausting than business. On one side, the 
artist is kept to the level of the working- 
man, of the animal, of the creature whose 
sole affair is to get something to eat and 
somewhere to sleep. This is through his 
necessity. On the other side, he is exalted 
to the height of beings who have no con- 
cern but with the excellence of their work, 
which they were born and divinely au- 
thorized to do. This is through his pur- 
pose. Between the two, I should say that 
he got mixed, and that his work shows it.”’ 

None of the others said anything, and 
since I had not been personally appealed 
to, I felt the freer to speak. «If you will 
suppose me to be speaking from observa- 
tion rather than experience,’’ I began. 

‘«« By all means, ’’ said the banker, «‘ go 
on,’’ and the rest made haste in various 
forms to yield me the word. 

‘«T should say that such a man certainly 
got mixed, but that his work kept itself 
pure from the money consideration, as it 
were, in spite of him. A painter, or ac- 
tor, or even a novelist, is glad to get all 
he can for his work, and, such is our fallen 
nature, he does get all he knows how to 
get ; but when he has once fairly got into 
his work, he loses himself in it. He does 
not think whether it will pay or not, 
whether it will be popular or not, but 
whether he can make it good or not.”’ 

‘Well, that is conceivable,’’ said the 
banker. «But doesn’t the money con- 
sideration influence his choice of subject ? 
Wouldn't he rather do something he 
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would get less for, if he could afford it, 
than the thing he knows he will get more 
for?’’ 

‘‘Oddly enough, I don’t believe it 
does,’’ I answered, after a moment’s re- 
flection. ‘‘A man makes his choice once 
for all when he embraces the esthetic 
life, or rather it is made for him ; no other 
life seems possible. I know there is a 
general belief that an artist does the kind 
of thing he has made go because it pays ; 
but this only shows the prevalence of 
business ideals. If he did not love to do 
the thing he does he could not do it well, 
no matter how richly it paid.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,’’ said the bank- 
er, and he added to the Altrurian: «So 
you see we are not so bad as one would 
think. We are illogically better, in fact.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ the other assented. «I knew 
something of your literature as well as 
your conditions before I left home, and I 
perceived that by some anomaly, the one 
was not tainted by the other. It is a 
miraculous proof of the divine mission of 
the poet.”’ 

«« And the popular novelist,’’ the lawyer 
whispered in my ear, but loud enough for 
the rest to hear, and they all testified 
their amusement at my cost. 

The Altrurian, with his weak sense of 
humor, passed the joke. ‘It shows no 
signs of corruption from greed, but I can’t 
help thinking that fine as it is, it might 
have been much finer if the authors who 
produced it had been absolutely freed to 
their work, and had never felt the spur of 
need.’’ 

«« Are they absolutely freed to it in Al- 
truria?’’ asked the professor. «I under- 
stood you that everybody had to work 
for his living in Altruria.”’ 

‘‘That is a mistake. Nobody works 
for his living in Altruria; he works for 
others’ living.’’ 

«« Ah, that is precisely what our work- 
ingmen object to doing here!”’ said the 
manufacturer. ‘In that last interview 
of mine with the walking-delegate he had 
the impudence to ask me why my men 
should work for my living as well as 
their own.”’ 

‘‘He couldn’t imagine that you were 
giving them the work to do—the very 
means of life,’’ said the professor. 

‘‘Oh, no, that’s the last thing those 
fellows want to think of.’’ 
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‘‘Perhaps,’’ the Altrurian suggested, 
“they might not have found it such a 
hardship to work for your living if their 
own had been assured, as it is with us. If 
you will excuse my saying it, we should 
think it monstrous in Altruria forany man 
to have another’s means of life in his 
power ; and in our conditions it is hardly 
imaginable. Do you really have it in 
your power to take away a man’s oppor- 
tunity to earn a living ?”’ 

The manufacturer laughed uneasily. 
‘Tt is in my power to take away his life ; 
but I don’t habitually shoot my fellow- 
men, and I never dismissed a man yet 
without good reason.”’ 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ said the Al- 
trurian. “I didn’t dream of accusing 
you of such inhumanity. But you see 
our whole system is so very different 
that, as I said, it is hard for me to conceive 
of yours, and I am very curious to under- 
stand its workings. If you shot your fel- 
lowman, as you say, the law would pun- 
ish you ; but if for some reason that you 
decided to be good you took away his 
means of living, and he actually starved to 
death’’'—— 

‘« Then the law would have nothing to 
do with it,’’ the professor replied for the 
manufacturer, who did not seem ready to 
answer. ‘ But that is not the way things 
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fall out. The man would be supported in 
idleness, probably, till he got another job, 
by his union, which would take the matter 
up.’’ 

‘¢ But I thought that our friend did not 
employ union labor,’’ returned the Al- 
trurian. 

I found all this very uncomfortable, 
and tried to turn the talk back to a point 
that I felt curious about. «But in Al- 
truria, if the literary class is not exempt 
from the rule of manual labor where do 
they find time and strength to write?’ 

‘‘Why, you must realize that our man- 
ual labor is never engrossing or exhaust- 
ing. It is no more than is necessary to 
keep the body in health. I do not see 
how you remain well here, you people of 
sedentary occupations.”’ 

‘«Oh, we all take some sort of exercise. 
We walk several hours a day, or we row, 
or we ride a bicycle, or a horse, or we 
fence.’’ 

«But to us,’’ returned the Altrurian, 
with a growing frankness, which nothing 
but the sweetness of his manner would 
have excused, ‘exercise for exercise 
would appear stupid. The barren expend- 
iture of force that began andended in itself, 
and produced nothing, we should—if you 
will excuse my saying so—look upon as 
childish, if not insane or immoral.’ 
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By WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


Down by the shore at even, when the waves 

Lap lightly on the reedy rims, and soft, 

One trembling star, a blossom, flames aloft 
Where thesunk sun the western heaven laves 
With lowest tides of day, the tired world craves 

For the great night that cometh brooding in, 

With draught of healing over earth's far din, 
And blessed rest that recreates and saves. 


Far in the breathing woods the whippoorwill 
Reiterates his plaintive note, and hark! 
A dusky nighthawk whirs athwart the dark, 
Haunting the shadows, till in silvern swoon, 
Hunted by her own spirit, strange and still, 


Over the waters comes the wan, white moon. 














By ADAM BADEAU. 


NE of the strangest figures that ever 
( flitted across the English political 
stage is that of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. The grandson of an Italian 
Jew, without rank, without wealth, with- 
out family, or any of the advantages that 
seem so indispensable in the great world 
of England, he rose to be not only prime 
minister, but leader of the aristocracy, the 
personal friend of the sovereign and for 
several years one of the most important 
personages in Europe. The Jew appoint- 


ed bishops in the English church; the 
foreigner made himself an English peer ; 
the middle-class radical created dukes and 
earls ; a parvenu of the type that English 
society especially disdains and ridicules, 
he became before his death the pet of 
duchesses, the master of coteries and 
courts, the dispenser of fortune and title 
and place to the grandest individuals in 
the kingdom. 

Since Wolsey, there has hardly been 
a more extraordinary elevation. But 











Wolsey was thoroughly English, and 
what makes Disraeli’s history more strik- 
ing is the un-English character of the 
man. Other prime ministers have risen 
from obscurity, other politicians have 
been as popular or as powerful, but almost 
without exception they have resembled 
their countrymen-in temper if not in 
talent, while Disraeli was foreign to the 
core. There was not an English drop of 
blood in his veins, nor an English taste or 
sentiment or feeling in his nature. He was 
foreign, not only in race and religion, but 
in character and intellect and feature 
and manner, to the great people whom he 
ruled. Mazarin himself was not a paral- 
lel, for though he rose from an obscurer 
origin and, though an Italian, came to 
govern France, he at least was one in 
creed with the nation he controlled. But 
no one imagined that Disraeli believed, 
although he conformed. He was initiated 
into the Jewish communion in the ordi- 
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man, what are you going to do this season, eh? 


juvenile): ‘‘ Why-aw-aw-I've made arrangements-aw-to smash- 


everybody.""—Punch, 1847. 








Peel : ‘‘ Well, my little 
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nary way when he was eight days old, 
and through life he constantly avowed, in 

speech and writing, his sympathy for the 

people from whom he sprang and the faith ° 
in which he was born. He was baptized 

with his father’s family in his youth, but 

he remained a circumcised Jew to the 

last, as alien to Christianity as to Eng- 

land. 

More even than this, his personal pecu- 
liarities were those most offensive to the 
English of every grade. The flashy 
Brummagem Hebrew had nothing in com- 
mon with the solid, substantial Briton. In 
his youth he was gaudy in dress, pert in 
language, forward and conceited in man- 
ner ; he always loved display and parade, 
and was showy in politics and meretricious 
in everything. Worse still, he was false to 
to his early friends ; he turned on his first 
political leader, he deserted the party that 
had brought him into public life, and be- 
trayed the principles of the other to which 
heturned. Yetheremained the idol ofthose 
whom he duped; he brought the aris- 
tocracy that he satirized to his feet ; the 
despised plebeian forced Cecils and Stan- 
leys to do his bidding, and, long an ob- 
ject of aversion to the queen, he finally 
compelled her to become his disciple and 
then conferred on her a newer 
title and what she thought a 
grander crown. 

The adventurer who could 
‘, overcome such disabilities and 
accomplish such _ successes, 
‘._' who could hold his own with 
contemporaries like Bismarck 
and Louis Napoleon and Cav- 
our and Gladstone, was one of 
the great men of his time. 
His career is worth studying. 

Benjamin Disraeli was born 
in 1804. His father was the 
well-known author of the Cu- 
riosities of Literature, and the 
\\) son was one of the most re- 
markable of those curiosities. 
When he was twenty he pub- 
lished Vivian Grey, a novel 
of English politics and soci- 
ety, about either of which he 
could at the time have known 
nothing from experience; but 
the book made a hit and in a 
few weeks he was a notability. 
It positively introduced him 


Disraeli (the 











into the society which it attempted to de- 
scribe. Nowadays one wonders what 
could have been the quality which at- 
tracted this peculiar admiration, for the 
work does not strike the reader of this 
generation as a work of uncommon power 
either in thought or style. 

One wonders still more at the per- 
sonal success of the Jewish youth im 
the exclusive circles of London fashion 
and aristocracy. Lord Houghton told 
the writer that he met Disraeli about 
this time at Lady Blessington’s and 
other houses where the wits and beaux 
and lords were wont to congregate. He 
wore a velvet coat with long lace ruf- 
fles at his breast and wrists, his hair 
was ringleted and pomatumed to ex- 
cess, he had rosettes in his shoes, an em- 
broidered waistcoat covered with gold 
chains, and rings outside of his gloves. 


It has been said that he dressed in this ‘ 


style knowing that the taste was atro- 
cious, but his letters are full of allusions 
to his dandyisms and show that he en- 
joyed the notice they excited. They show 
in other things the egregious vanity 
which this taste betrayed, a vanity far be- 
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yond the ordinary weakness of a clevet 
young man. Yet he was not only the as- 
sociate of fashionable women and literary 
men; great politicians and important 
peers invited him. There must have been 
indications of more than common ability 
to make him acceptable to such acquaint- 
ances as Lord Lansdowne, Sir Robert 
Peel, Mrs. Norton, the Bentincks, Bulwer 
and Lord Melbourne. In spite of his 
origin, his mannerisms and his youth, he 
was already a personage. 

He published several novels which were 
almost as widely read as Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, Contarini Fleming and 
Sidonia all attracted attention and were 
regarded as proof of something besides 
literary cleverness. He soon attempted 
to get into parliament, but failed three 
times in succession. The traits that suc- 
ceeded in London drawing-rooms were 
not those that told at the hustings. His 
first essay in politics was as a radical—not 
strange in a British youth without family 
or fortune, but more than strange when 
one remembers that he was afterward for 
forty years the leader of the fories. It 
was at this time that Lord Melbourne, 
then at the head of the government, asked 
him what he aimed at in politics. «I 
mean to be prime minister,”’ 


was the re- 
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THE GHOST OF PROTECTION APPEARING 


Punch, 1851. 
ply. The conceit and the impertinence 
were characteristic, but perhaps the re- 


mark was also proof of lofty ambition 
and profound self-knowledge. 

It was not however until he was thirty- 
three that Disraeli became a member of 
parliament. By this time he was no 
longer a radical, but a conservative and a 
follower of Sir Robert Peel. His first 
speech was a failure ; he was cried down, 
absolutely forced to take his seat amid a 
storm of hisses and laughter, but as he 
ceased he looked around at those who re- 
fused to listen, and exclaimed; ‘ You 
may make me sit down now, but the time 
will come when you will hear me.’’ Pro- 
phetic words from one destined to control 
that House of Commons which was hewl- 
ing him into silence. He must have felt 
that he had the stuff in him of which 
leaders are made. 

He now resorted to every means to make 
himself conspicuous, and when books 


and dress and flippant speech all failed, he 
challenged O'Connell, who had compared 
with the 


him impenitent thief on the 
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cross, but he did not really 
become important until the 
days of the Corn Law league. 
Sir Robert Peel, the champion 
of protection and chief of the 
conservatives, after long resist- 
ing free trade agitation, finally 
succumbed, and himself intro- 
duced a measure directly con- 
trary to what he had advocat- 
ed for years. <A portion of his 
party followed him in his apos- 
tasy, but Disraeli, now thirty- 
seven years of age, perceived 
his opportunity and led a re- 
bellion among the tories. It 
was at this time that his great 
powers of sarcasm came so ter- 
ribly into play. His attacks on 
Peel were personal in the ex- 
treme and malignant beyond 
anything that had been heard 
in parliament for years, but 
the wit with which they blazed 
almost atoned for their venom, 
and many of his sayings are 
remembered still. He declared 
that Peel had caught the whigs 
in bathing and run away with 
theirclothes; that hehad tamed 
the shrew of liberalism with 
her own tactics; and called the conserva- 
tive party under Peel nothing but an 
‘‘organized hypocrisy.’’ The result of 
his warfare was the downfall of the gov- 
ernment and the deposition of Peel from 
his leadership. 

Disraeli in a year or two took Peel’s 
place, and for more than a quarter of a 
century remained the tory chieftain in 
the house of commons. But during most 
of this period he was in opposition ; the 
liberals under Palmerston and Russell were 
too firmly seated to be dislodged, except 
for short intervals. He was chancellor of 
the exchequer in 1852 and again in 1858-9 
under Lord Derby, but he was never a 
great finance minister, and made no spe- 
cial mark in office at these times. It was as 
an assailant in parliament that his polit- 
ical reputation was made and maintained. 
When he was thirty-five years old he 
married Mrs. Windham Lewis, a wealthy 
widow of fifty, whose first husband had 
introduced Disraeli into parliament two 
years before. She was plain in person 
and by no means brilliant in manner or 














mind, and the marriage on his part was 
altogether one of convenience. Disraeli 
had been badly in debt for years, and his 
wife’s fortune was more than acceptable ; 
it freed him from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and furnished the means indispen- 
sable to maintain his position in London 
society ; he was no longer an adventurer. 

But though he did not pretend to disin- 
terestedness in forming this connection, 
there can be no doubt that it proved both 
happy and fortunate. Intimate friends 
have reported that Disraeli once said jok- 
ingly to his wife ; «‘ You know that I mar- 
ried you for money.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied, 
‘but if you had to do it over again, you 
would marry me for love.’’ He dedicated 
one of his novels to her in some touching 
lines, as a ‘‘ perfect wife,’’ and noshadow 
of a difference ever passed over their 
united lives. The story has often been 
told of Mrs. Disraeli driving with her 
husband to the House of Commons when 
he was about to make an important 
speech. As she entered the carriage the 
door closed on her fingers, causing ex- 
cruciating pain, but she said not a word 
of this, and sat suffering till they reached 
the parliament doors ; then smiling on her 
husband, and wishing him all success, 
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MR. DISRAELI IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1853 





Punch 1852. 


she drove to the sur- 
geon who dressed her 
wound. 

He was the most 
faithful of husbands. 
His name was never 
scandalously connect- 
ed with that of any 
woman; but he was 
probably insensible to 
love; vanity and per- 
sonal ambition absorb- 
ed him. His conceit 
was so enormous that 
it protected him, and 
perhaps repelled the 
opposite sex. One 
woman, indeed, was at- 
tracted to him in a 
singular manner. Mrs 
Brydges Willyams was 
at least twenty years 
older than he, a Jew- 
ess, a widow, very rich, 
and not without a 
certain cleverness. 
This lady wroteto Dis- 
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taeli when he was forty-seven years old, 
and requested a meeting at a fountain 
in the great exhibition building of 1851. 
The letter was signed but he did not 
know the name, and paid no attention 
to the invitation. Three times she 
wrote, and he finally kept the appoint- 
ment. She then requested some legal 
advice and offered him a check for a 
£1000. The legal points were handed 
over to professional lawyers, but this cir- 
cumstance was the beginning of an in- 
timacy that lasted eleven years, until 
Mrs. Willyams’s death. She visited his 


THE ASIATIC MYSTERY. 


wife and corresponded with the great 
minister, and finally left him her entire 
fortune, with the request that she might 
be buried near the spot where he was to lie, 
a request that was complied with. This 
is the only affair with a woman in his en- 
tire life that assumed a romantic char- 
acter. 

The young and the beautiful passed him 
by, and he seemed impervious to femi- 
nine influence. A duchess or a queen, 
however old or ugly, was more interest- 








Punch, 1857. 
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ing to this cold and calculating politician, 
than the most fascinating maiden or 
sumptuous matron of maturer charms. 
This imperviousness was in keeping with 
his character ; for he seemed to have none 
of the ordinary passions of humanity ; no 
strong friendships, no fervid patriotism 
or religion, no tremendous love or hate 
for man or woman. Like Milton’s Satan, 
he was himself alone. He saw the in- 
fluence of passion over other natures and 
availed himself of it, but was callous him- 
self; insensible to everything but the ab- 
sorbing desire for individual distinction, 
of making himself one of 
the great personages of the 
world. 

In 1867 he achieved this 
ambition. The tories came 
into power and Disraeli for 
the third time was chancel- 
lor of the exchequer under 
Lord Derby; but Derby was 
now old and Disraeli soon 
became the master spirit of 
the government. His party 
had been out of place with 
two short intervals for thirty- 
five years. He must seize 
this opportunity or return to 
opposition and perhaps re- 
main there for the rest of 
his life, for he was nowsixty- 
three years old. He intro- 
duced a measure which gave 
the lie to every political 
profession of his life, a rad- 
ical reform bill, and crammed 
it down the tories’ throats. 
The uproar this created was 
prodigious. The liberals 
were incensed athisaudacity 
in seizing their thunder and 
the conservatives were in- 
dignant at his apostasy. 
But he defied his enemies, and, as he 
scornfully said, ‘educated’? his party. 
He showed them that they had no chance 
of power or place except by following his 
lead ; and though the present Lord Salis- 
bury and one or two other consistent 
tories refused to shuffle and left the cab- 
inet, he carried the mass of his party with 
him in one of the most shameless pieces 
of political duplicity in English history. 
There was absolutely no excuse for it, 
but the lust for power. It was as if the 














democrats should suddenly support the 
‘‘Force’’ bill, or the republicans turn 
tariff reformers. Lord Derby shortly af- 
terwards resigned, and Disraeli became 
prime minister, having done exactly what 
he had abused and berated Peel for doing 
a quarter of a century before ; the only 
difference was that Peel might possibly 
have been converted in principle, and no 
one ever accused or suspected Disraeli of 
a change of heart, he had no heart to be 
changed. He, however, won what he 
played for—the highest political position 
in England ; but he was hated by his en- 
emies for robbing them, and despised by 
his own followers for betraying them, 
and became the especial aversion of the 
the queen. 

Yet with the common disposition of 
humanity to applaud success, the crowd 
applauded ; and he who had been the 
most unpopular of English statesmen, 
cold, without either personal friends or 
personal magnetism, at once stepped into 
the good graces of the English people. 
He had worked his way up against im- 
mense odds ; he was plucky, he had given 
and received blows, he had endured in- 
sults and contumely, and outlived and 
overcome them all. The very impudence 


of his last act extorted a sort of admira- 
tion, and the tories followed sullenly in 
his wake, accepting the results while they 
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THE ST. STEPHEN'S SHOW. Punch, 1877. 


detested the means, and hating the man 
who had shown them the road to victory. 
He had conquered them as really as he 
had the liberals, and they knew it. 

But Disraeli had a rival as astute and 
as able as himself, as accomplished a poli- 
tician, as well versed in parliamentary 
tactics, as determined to take all odds in 
order to succeed. Gladstone was sur- 
prised at the audacity of his opponent, 
but was not to be outdone. The tories 
had «dished the whigs,’’ and mounted 
into success by stepping on liberal should- 
ers, but the war was not over, and there 
were other weapons which not even Dis- 
raeli could force the tories to grasp. Since 
Disraeli had stolen reform, Gladstone in- 
troduced disestablishment of the Irish 
church ; the question was submitted to 
the people and Disraeli was thrown out 
of power. 

This was in 1868, not a year after he 
became prime minister, and from this 
time until the death of Disraeli, in 1881, 
he and Gladstone remained the most 
prominent figures in English politics. 
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‘““ NEW CROWNS FOR OLD ONES!”"' 


Their war was one of giants. By far the 
greatest leaders since Fox and Pitt, men 
both of them of marked character and pro- 
digious ability, great debaters, great tac- 
ticians, great fighters—one assumed the 
position of defender, the other of assailant 
of established institutions ; Gladstone rep- 
resented progress, new ideas, liberalism, 
church reform, army reform, extension of 
education and of the ballot, and finally, 
as we all know, home rule in Ireland. 
Disraeli was at the head of those who re- 
sisted the general advance; he was in 
favor of vested rights; the patron and 
champion of the church, the aristocracy 
and the crown. 

Gladstone remained in power six years 
and then made a blunder, dissolving par- 
liament at an inopportune moment, and 
Disraeli came in when neither he nor 
Gladstone expected it. The truth is the 
constituencies were tired of too much tink- 
ering, and Gladstone had gone farther 
than the slow English were willing to 
follow. So for a second time Disraeli 
became prime minister. This time he held 
the reins for six years, and this was the 
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He had 
previously made his wife a 
viscountess, but she died be- 
fore his return to office, and 
now he seized for himself the 
coronet of earl and the garter, 
the most illustrious order in 


acine of his career. 


Europe, reserved for royal 
personages or nobles of the 
highest class. The only won- 
der, people said, was that he 
did not make himself a duke, 
so as to be at the very head 
of the peerage. But he got 
what the English so highly 
prize—precedence. He made 
himself lord privy seal, an 
official who takes precedence 
of all but seven subjects of 
the queen. He dealt out peer- 
ages and places to his adher- 
ents, made dukes and bish- 
ops and ambassadors, and 
fairly revelled in the distinc- 
tions that he either appropri- 
ated or bestowed. It was the 
same Disraeli who in his 
youth sported jewelry outside 
of his gloves and velvet coats 
and embroidered waistcoats, 
only now it was the garter and the coronet, 
the peer’s ermine and the premier’s in- 
signia—more real honors indeed, but 
honors still of a very mundane sort. 

He did not, however, seem to aspire to 
any higher sort of glory. He made no 
great name as an administrator ; there is 
no important measure connected with his 
memory—except, indeed, that reform bill 
which for him to have proposed was polit- 
ical perfidy. He was a vulgar, showy 
actor still. He posed as the defender of 
the church and introduced bills to restrain 
ritualism ; he liked to imitate English 
country gentlemen, and though he detest- 
ed sport, which all Englishmen adore, he 
clad himself on his estate in shooting 
boots and country clothes, and spoke at 
dinners in market towns about cattle and 
crops, of which he knew as little as of the 
turf or game. 

But it was necessary to do more than 
this to keep his hold upon the con- 
stituencies and his place; so he in- 
augurated a foreign policy for which there 
was no necessity, which has utterly passed 
away and left no trace, but which struck 














the English fancy at the time and served 
his end. For this Mephistopheles under- 
stood his Faust ; he who had no English 
fibre in his nature could look on and see 
the strings he was to pull to set the Eng- 
lish puppets dallying. He had besides a 
vivid oriental fancy, due doubtless to his 
Jewish blood, and he taught his followers 
that the destiny of England was to be de- 
cided in the East. They must resist the 
Russian advance, whether to Constan- 
tinople or in Hindostan ; they must secure 
the route to India, whether by Egypt or 
Persia; they must once more be of im- 
portance in the European balance of 
power. So he took shares in the Suez 
canal; he transported Sepoy troops from 
India to Malta, where they were not 
required ; he secured the Island of Cy- 
prus, which nobody in England want- 
ed ; he made the queen empress of India, 
an act which nobody in England except 
the queen approved; and he made a re- 
lentless enemy of Russia by staying her 
when she had conquered Turkey. But 
the jingo policy finally tired 
the nation, and at the Berlin 
conferences Disraeli did 
“like the cat i’ the adage’’— 
he let ««I dare not wait upon 
I would.’’ After an immense 
amount of bluster and parade, 
he was caricatured in Punch as 
calling Bismarck behind the 
door to ask him: ‘ What is 
the French for ‘ compromise’ ?’’ 

But he threw a great deal of 
dust in the English eyes; he 
dangled Cyprus before them as 
if it were worth something, and 
his followers got up a great re- 
ception for him when he re- 
turned from Berlin with Lord 
Salisbury, his ancient enemy, 
in his train. ‘Peace with hon- 
or,’’ he declared, was what he 
had secured, and this was 
adopted as the watchword of 
his party for a while; but the 
‘honor ’’ was not conspicuous, 
for there were secret articles in 
the treaty, kept back from some 
of the participants, and secur- 
ing terms for England which 
would never have been conced- 
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1880, and then made the same miscalcula- 
tion that his great rival had made six years 
before. He thought the moment opportune 
for dissolving parliament and appealing to 
the nation. But his popularity had 
waned without his perceiving it, and he 
was defeated by an immense majority. 
He lived only a few months in opposition 
and died in 1881, at the age of seventy- 
seven. A public funeral was offered, and 
a tomb in Westminster abbey, and Glad- 
stone, then prime minister, delivered his 
eulogy in the House of Commons ; but he 
was buried by the side of his wife and his 
old Jewish friend, Mrs. Willyams. A day 
or two after the funeral the queen visited 
the spot and laida wreathon hisgrave. He 
had been fond of peacocks, whose gaudy 
plumage and useless life bore some resem- 
blance to his own character and career ; 
and her majesty carried to Windsor a pair 
of the screaming, flaunting birds as me- 
mentoes of her favorite minister. 

Disraeli was childless; the joys and 
interests of paternity were as unknown to 





ed by those who were betrayed. empress AND EARL: or one good turn deserves another. Bea- 


He remained in power until 


consfield : ‘‘ Thanks, your majesty! I might have had it be- 
fore, now I think I have earned it!"—Punch, August, 1876 
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him as many other 
of the feelings of or- 
dinary humanity. 


He was never in 


love with his wife, or 
so far as is known, 
with any other wom- 
an He had no pe- 
culiar intimacies 
with any of the bril- 


liant peeresses and }/ 


belles among whom 
he lived. He had 
followers and re- 
warded them; he 
especially noticed 


the clever cadets of 

noble houses, and liked to have them in 
office under him; it flattered his vanity 
to look on such adherents, and to feel that 
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to Berlin.)—Punch, 1878. 


duchesses. 
selves of their privilege, and played upon 
his foible. 





tempton them again 
and again, and he 
always preached 
that the Jews pos- 
sessed the only an- 
cient pedigree. 

The tories whom 
he used, and who 
used him, repaid his 
contempt with in- 
f terest. Many atime 
» have I heard high- 
born wits sneer at 
his weakness for 
rank, and tell how 


FIGURES FROM “ TRIU Dag i H : 
RIUMPH.”’ (A relief on the way he delighted to be 


placed. between 
The duchesses availed them- 


They wheedled places and 


he was the leader of aristocrats. But in titles out of him, not as other women do, 


reality he despised the English aristoc- 
racy and ridiculed their claims to ancient 
descent. In his novels he poured con- 
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by feminine fascinations, but by thrusting 
their rank and their position before his 
plebeian eyes. For strange incongruity 


of human nature, this very 
man who created peers, was 
tickled by the condescension 
of peeresses ; he knew that in 
their hearts they considered 
themselves above him. It was 
because he had not English 
noble blood that he affected 
to overvalue the Jewish an- 
tiquity, and because he was 
not born a duke that he prized 
an ancient dukedom more 
than the power of making new 
ones. 

He always played on the 
weaknesses of others, whether 
or not he was conscious of 
his own. Hewas said to have 
won his way into the queen’s 
favor by praising the des- 
patches of the late Prince Con- 
sort, and he finally made her 
majesty follow him in every 
turn of his policy by pretend- 
ing to admire her wisdom and 
receive her advice. He in- 
duced her to interfere in ordin- 
ary politics, until the wisest 
conservatives were alarmed. 
When he proposed the title 
of empress of India, Punch 
had a cartoon of the queen 
and the earl offering each 
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AS YOU LIKE IT ?—Touchstone : “‘ Therefore, wood- 
cutter, abandon the society of this female, 
or thou perishest. I will bandy with thee in 
faction ; I will o’errun thee with policy; I 
will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways ; there- 
fore tremble— and depart ! "—Punch, 7880. 

other a crown and a coronet ; and another 
of «Old Lamps for New,’’ with Disraeli 
as the uncle of Aladdin, exchanging with 
her majesty the venerable crown of Eng- 
land for the new-fangled one of India. 

I first met Lord Beaconsfield at a dinner 
given by Motley, while he was American 
minister in London. I had just arrived 
from America, and had read Lothair on 
the voyage, and was able te report the im- 
mense sale of the work in the United 
States. He was evidently pleased at the 
popularity of his works, for he never lost 
the vanity of a literary man. I remem- 
ber him at a ball at the Rothschilds 
while he was premier. The gorgeous 
salons were crowded with princes 
and aristocrats; the walls were hung 
with Gobelin tapestry and priceless paint- 
ings by Raphael and Murillo, under which 
young palms were placed at intervals, 
and as the tall gaunt figure of the Jewish 
premier glided through the halls of his 
compatriot and under the oriental trees, | 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD. A 


seemed to see the realization of 
his youthful dreams. It was 
a more ‘‘Wondrous Tale’’ than 
that of Alroy; but there was 
nothing English in it after all. 

General Grant was very much 
impressed by Disraeli, and 
thought him one of the four 
greatest men whom he met 
abroad. The others were Bis- 
marck, Gambetta and Li Hung 
Chang, the Chinese statesman. 
It was Beaconsfield who decided 
that Grant should be received 
in England with the honors ac- 
corded to ex-sovereigns (he was 
prime minister at the time), 
and he sent the ex-president an 
invitation to dinner before he 
arrived in London. They first 
met at Lord Derby’s table, and 
after the ladies withdrew they 
sat and conversed for an hour. 
Afterward Grant was in Berlin 
during the conference, and 
there saw much of Disraeli. 
It was there by the side of 
Bismarck he formed his appre- 
ciation of Disraeli. 
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And yet this selfish politician, this man 

of tinsel, this statesman who left no 

/ measure to mark his career, who passed 
across the stage like an actor, with show 
and fanfaronade, but stamping no im- 
press on his nation or his age, should 
hardly have been thought of by the side 
of the creator of the German empire. 
With Gladstone, Grant had dealings while 
one was president and the other pre- 
mier ; the treaty of Washington and the 
arbitration at Geneva were settled be- 
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REBELLION AND REVOLUTION. 


tween them. But it was the Mephistoph- 
eles who impressed the soldier ; and there 
could hardly be a stronger proof of his 
power ; for it was the power of the imag- 
inative man, the player, over the man of 
action and reality. It was the same fas- 
cination that Disraeli had for the plain, 
practical English people, over the sim- 
ple, homely, womanly queen ; the trick 
which the devil plays with honest people 
ever since he beguiled Eve. But it takes 
a Lucifer to do it. 
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REBELLION 


** OPPOSITION."’ 


Punch, 1880 


AND REVOLUTION. 


By CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


HE flung defiance at the king and state, 
As ebbed the battle through the sweat and heat, 
In heart unvanquished stood he in defeat ; 
Then passed a rebel through the traitor’s gate. 


And after him came one with stronger hand, 
Who struck the blow and conquered. 
A shout of victory through the battle’s smoke, 

And loud the patriot’s name rang o’er the land. 


Swift there broke 
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